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Implications of the General College 


By JAY C. KNODE 


Some Generalizations Regarding the Practices of 
This College of Recent Growth 


N INSTITUTION is an idea 
A put into permanent workable 
form within a social group. 
The more deeply it affects that 
group, the more primary the values it 
sets out to conserve, the greater are 
its chances of survival. But with 
every important social change there 
must follow within the institution a 
new self-appraisal, a new assessment 
of its relationship to the larger 
organization of which it is a part. 
Education, like numerous other 
institutions, is forever laden with the 
twofold function of conservation and 
adaptation; but within the last fifty 
years, and more within the last 
twenty-five years, we have heard, 
naturally, a good deal more often 
about adjustment than we have about 
the preservation of ancient values. 
Certainly during that time the edu- 
cational forum has not been silent. 
Vitality, however, can often be meas- 
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ured both in controversy and in 
power of adaptation; and while Ameri- 
can education may sometimes exhibit 
its vitality in a plethora of panacea 
reforms, we should probably restrain 
our irritation over what some would 
call its hoydenish antics out of grati- 
tude for these sure signs of abundance 
of life. A few years ago a significant 
movement toward realignment of ele- 
mentary and secondary education 
eventuated in the junior high school. 
Later, another at the upper secondary 
level resulted in the junior college. 
This type of adaptation is now being 
incorporated in some of the four-year 
institutions, where it is known as the 
general college. 

This would-be reform has received 
the usual measure of skeptical criti- 
cism and positive attack; but it is the 
thesis here that the general college 
is a necessary adaptation to certain 
current conditions in Western, and 
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especially American, civilization, and 
that its particular form and function 
are induced by principles and beliefs 
inherent in American life from its very 
beginnings. To show this, however, 
it is necessary to review certain educa- 
tional currents of past years. 

The present situation is the culmi- 
nation of a trend that set in even 
before the close of the nineteenth 
century; namely, a rush into the 
higher levels of education. In 1890, 
there were a few more than four 
thousand public and private second- 
ary schools in the United States; 
today, there are over twenty thousand 
of them. In 1890, there were not 
quite three hundred thousand stu- 
dents at this level of educational 
work; today they exceed five million. 
During that period, the population of 
the country was a little more than 
doubled, while the secondary-school 
population was increased seventeen 
times. 

An important index of trends lies 
in the increase in attendance at junior 
colleges. In 1921-22 there were 182 
of these institutions with an enroll- 
ment of 16,121 students. Last winter, 
Mr. Eells reported for the year 1934-35 
a total of 517 junior colleges with an 
attendance of 122,311, sixteen of these 
colleges enrolling each from 1,020 up 
to 4,988 students.' 

Turning to higher education in 
general, we find that while the in- 
crease here has not been so great, the 
force of this human tide has definitely 
carried over. In 18g0, there were 
121,943 students attending colleges, 
universities, and professional schools, 
exclusive of teachers’ colleges and 


1Junior College Journal, V1 (Feb., 1936), p. 264. 
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normal schools; in 1932, there were 
956,007, an increase of around 800 
percent. But in all this we must not 
lose sight of potential attendance, as 
represented by great numbers as yet 
not responding to the movement into 
higher education. How you regard 
this potential reservoir in the back- 
ground will depend somewhat upon 
your educational philosophy. The 
authors of the section on higher insti- 
tutions, which includes teachers’ col- 
leges and normal schools, in the last 
Biennial Survey of Education have 
this to say: 


One hears the comment often these 
days that there are too many young 
people going to college. There is of 
course no way to determine how many 
should go to college, but it may be useful 
to point out certain facts that bear uponit. 

The total enrollment of resident stu- 
dents during the regular 9-months session 
in all the 1,460 institutions reporting was 
1,145,117. This number is just about 
half as large as the number of young 
people 18 years old in this country. In 
other words, if all the 18-year-old youth 
were to enter college, they alone would 
fill all the colleges twice over. On the 
average, only about one-tenth of the 
young people of college age are in college. 

Is this too many? 

Comparisons are frequently made with 
university enrollments in Europe. Such 
comparisons are usually very misleading. 
Students in most European countries have 
completed the equivalent of our freshman 
college year—and in many cases the 
sophomore year also—before entering 
the universities. Furthermore, European 
figures do not usually include students in 
normal schools and technological institu- 
tions. When comparisons are made with 
enrollments in the classes above the 
sophomore, and omitting normal schools, 
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our proportion of students, while still 
nearly twice that of Europe, is not so 
fantastic as usually reported.? 


There may be considerable sig- 
nificance in the fact that the rush into 
American higher education started 
and has been accelerated at the very 
time that Americans began to feel 
themselves cut off from their old 
economic opportunities in the West. 
For America has always represented 
economic opportunity both to her 
own people and to the people of 
Europe—an opportunity that implies 
many things. Freedom to the Ameri- 
can means freedom to change his 
economic status, provided he has the 
energy and the ambition to do so, and 
next, as closely consequent, his social 
status. We are not concerned here 
with the degree of illusion attaching 
to this idea. The American still 
believes sufficiently in it and in him- 
self that, finding his economic path- 
way blocked in one direction, he turns 
elsewhere, and education apparently 
appears as his first recourse. Added 
to restriction of opportunity on the 
frontier, however, is that in industry, 
due to technological advance. More- 
over, as affecting our immediate 
situation, it is a fact generally under- 
stood among engineers that periods 
of depression are periods of the 
greatest technological improvement. 
Obviously, when profits come easily, 
up-to-date equipment is not so im- 
portant in the manufacturing plant 
as when profit can be earned only by 
the most efficient machinery. It is 
the judgment of competent tech- 


*United States Office of Education. ‘“‘Statistics 
on Higher Education,” Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1935, p. 4. (Bulletin 1933, No. 2) 
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nologists that today we can get along 
in industry with from ten to fifteen 
per cent less labor than we could in 
1930. This advance, of course, con- 
tinues, and the implications for educa- 
tion are manifest. Under the pressure 
of modern factors, however, the Amer- 
ican people are certain, in the light of 
their own traditions, to turn to educa- 
tion more rather than less. Par- 
ticular reference is made to the 
American tradition of equalitarianism. 


EVER, perhaps, in the history 

of the human race, were circum- 
stances more perfectly timed than 
they were for the development of this 
doctrine in America. It had been 
implicit in the Protestant reformation 
and in its motto: “Every man his 
own priest.” It was implicit in the 
Puritan ethic of thrift and the accumu- 
lation of economic resources sufficient 
for opposition to the aristocracy of 
feudalism. It was implicit in the 
tabula rasa of John Locke, and was 
developed explicitly by his disciple, 
Hartley, who wrote in 1749: 

If beings of the same nature, but whose 
affections and passions, are, at present, in 
different proportions to each other, be 
exposed for an indefinite time to the 
same impressions and associations, all 
their particular differences, will, at last, 
be overruled, and they will become per- 
fectly similar, or even equal. They may 
also be made perfectly similar, in a finite 
time, by a proper adjustment of the 
impressions and associations.® 


It became explicit again in the 
political and religious doctrines of 
the Levellers of England, and came to 


SHartley, David. Observations on Man. Lon- 
don: Thomas Teggen and Sons, 1834. p. §2. 
Proposition XIV, Corollary VI. 
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this country in the vigorous person 
of Roger Williams. It was implicit in 
the Romanticism of Rousseau and 
reached explicit expression in the 
Declaration of Independence. It was 
implicit in the life of the frontier; in 
the past, it has been largely implicit 
in the American doctrine of capitalism; 
and it is implicit in the utterances of 
many of our proponents of mass 
education. 

In a country with resources and 
opportunities such as ours, opened up 
at the time of the commercial revolt 
of the middle classes of Europe, such 
a development of doctrine seems 
well-nigh inevitable. And most of 
us are not going to quarrel with it; 
we owe too much to it. There are a 
good many of us, however, who would 
like to see it modified, and say with 
Mr. A. B. Wolfe that in all this 
thinking and striving a fairer and 
better word than “equality” would 
be the word “equity.” Equity of 
opportunity is an ideal that fits into 
the American scheme of things; it is 
realistic, not sentimental; and, in the 
opinion of most psychologists, it 
would be the only attainment possible, 
even in the most nearly ideal of social 
circumstances. 


HE general college is, frankly, an 

effort to meet various demands 
for mass education, and it has taken, 
therefore, a variety of forms. Origi- 
nally at Minnesota it was called the 
junior college. There it has been 
independent in its curriculum, though 
not in its faculty; and this curriculum 
has been formulated in terms of 
integrated cultural education. The 
organization at New York University 
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represents general education in terms 
adapted to both those qualified for 
entering a course leading to a degree 
and those who are not. Its new 
integrated plan for education in liberal] 
arts does not, apparently, replace the 
older curriculums. At the University 
of Florida the name, “general col. 
lege,” stands for an organization 
including virtually the first two years 
of all its students, with emphasis 
upon integrated courses and an over- 
view of the fields of knowledge, 
Numbers of teachers’ colleges have 
introduced this idea previously; that 
is, their students do not begin regular 
professional preparation until after 
two years of general integrated aca- 
demic work. The University of New 
Mexico has been influenced by the 
junior colleges, and by some of the 
state colleges of California in which 
the semi-professional course is to be 
found functioning alongside the aca- 
demic; and several curriculums of this 
kind have been introduced. In all 
these forms there is evidence of an 
effort to deal with the lower, less 
academic levels of students. And 
this implies a policy of not enforcing 
rigid selective entrance requirements. 
It is the state and urban institutions, 
of course, that hear the most insistent 
pounding upon their gates, and that 
must bow more graciously to the 
demands of the public, even though 
they may not accede to all. A good 
many people have felt that the general 
college is just another step toward 
the dilution of college work, of spoon- 
feeding the incapable, and so, tending 
inevitably in the direction of lower 
standards. That will depend upon 


how it is administered. 
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At the institution represented by 
the writer the aim has been, from the 
beginning, exactly the opposite result, 
but by means of making specific 
rovision for different levels of ability 
and ambition. In designating its 
purpose this general college has named 
certain groups which it intends to 
take care of, as follows: first, those 
who are looking for surveys of knowl- 
edge, not specialized knowledge; sec- 
ond, those who want to “‘explore,’’ to 
be quite irregular, and not to be held 
by the requirements involved in 
degree-getting; third, those who de- 
sire distinctly vocational courses of 
the semi-professional type; fourth, 
adults who have no interest in degrees 
nor in technical courses, but desire 
information and guidance in general 
or practical fields; and, fifth, young 
people who are conscious from the 
beginning of a necessity for placing a 
limit upon their education for reasons 
either financial or otherwise, and wish 
to pursue that kind of course from 
which they can derive the most 
nearly finished and comprehensive 
results in less than four years. 

There are, also, three groups of 
people who are expected to enter this 
college because of definite academic 
deficiencies when they first come to 
the university; namely, those whose 
entrance tests are below a certain 
level, those whose high-school work 
places them in the so-called “trial 
group,” and those who enter from 
another institution on_ probation. 
This working order is not exercised 
in rigid fashion, but is sufficiently 
urgent and emphatic that the great 
majority of these groups choose the 
general college. In addition, students 
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who are suspended from the regular 
colleges within the University for poor 
scholarship are permitted to enter 
the general college. To maintain 
what are conceived as_ standards 
essential to any collegiate level, how- 
ever, students from the general college 
are also suspended for poor scholar- 
ship, though on a more lenient basis. 
On the other hand, a student may 
gain the right to apply for entrance 
or re-entrance into one of the regular 
colleges, with the provision that he 
prove himself by a performance of a 
little higher rank than that required 
for the retention of his footing in the 
first place. 

It should be emphasized that this 
general college is part of a more com- 
prehensive scheme for the first two 
years. Frankly, the objective is to 
develop a “‘three-track plan” within 
that two-year period, though this fact 
is not given publicity among the 
students. To this end work for 
honors has been established within 
the college of arts and sciences, and 
its distinctive nature lies in_ its 
attempt to reach and influence out- 
standing students as early as the 
freshman year. 

We have all observed the failure of 
potentially brilliant scholarship be- 
cause of an overdose of campus 
sophistication. Instructors, on the 
lookout throughout the freshman and 
sophomore years for students of 
superior ability, can do much to 
salvage that scholarship, provided 
they are helped by certain induce- 
ments. In this phase of the plan 
co-operation of the upper division has 
permitted not only the continuance 
of superior students on the honors 
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basis in their last two years, but, also, 
the granting of twenty $50 awards for 
Juniors and Seniors who give sufficient 
evidence of scholastic ability and 
power of accomplishment. This group 
will obviously contain a relatively 
small number of people. The general 
college will comprise a larger number 
than that working under the honors 
plan, and will contain a much more 
heterogeneous group as to interests, 
abilities, and standing, but it is 
expected that the largest numbers 
will continue in the regular colleges, 
pursuing their degrees in the usual 
manner. 

The attempt has been made to 
incorporate in this general college 
most of the practices of other organi- 
zations of like nature, such as: special 
counseling, laboratory methods in 
English and study habits, experi- 
ments in sectioning classes and 1 
other methods of instruction, inte- 
grated courses and curriculums, com- 
prehensive examinations, and so on. 
In addition, vocational curriculums 
are found to broaden the benefits and 
are not incompatible with the purposes 
of the total organization. William 
H. Snyder, founder of the Los Angeles 
Junior College, was fond of summing 
up his philosophy in a_ slogan— 
“Vision and skill.” It was his con- 
viction that a certain measure of the 
outlook of the liberal college could be 
combined with the development of 
skills necessary to vocational pro- 
ficiency, and every student was re- 
quired to include cultural courses 
along with the technical. This junior 
college today has five thousand stu- 
dents, and is fulfilling a unique 
function. The State College at San 
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Jose, California, has a similar pro- 
gram, but it has, also, four-year cur- 
riculums. And it can probably be 
said safely that present academic 
trends point toward rather than away 
from the expediency of such policies, 
The general college, under any 
interpretation, is intent upon broad- 
ening, rather than deepening, the 
student’s outlook. In some institu- 
tions, a good deal of initial stigma 
attached to the organization, which it 
was necessary to overcome by long 
and rather arduous processes. Under 
the plan just outlined there is little 
of this kind of attitude, perhaps 
because even students of known 
ability may find themselves suddenly 
transferring to the general college, 
unless, in student parlance, they 
“‘watch their step.” Faculties, also, 
are apt to look askance at experi- 
ments of this sort, but there are— 
often among the older, more experi- 
enced people—those on the campus 
who have caught the idea most 
clearly and who are cordial toward it. 
Many of the remainder are neutral 
but are fair enough, at least, to see it 
given atrial. All are ready to unite, 
of course, in putting high standards 
into effect in the regular colleges. 


N CONCLUSION, it needs to be 

pointed out that a relationship 
exists between such a program and 
the problem of American social leader- 
ship. There has been a strong tend- 
ency in certain sections of American 
education to stress the development 
of leadership, most particularly in 
terms of character and personality. 
With this kind of emphasis there 1s 
not likely to be any quarrel; the more 
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training you give a persistent type 
of crook, the more dangerous he 
may become. In the upper levels of 
education we assume the past develop- 
ment of certain fundamentals of 
character—the whole structure of 
higher education is grounded in this 
development; but we are interested, 
besides, in something additional to 
character and personality. We are 
proud of the great secondary-school 
system of the United States. In 
many ways it is the greatest factor in 
the country making for social stability, 
but due to its tremendous over- 
crowding in the last thirty years it 
has, almost inevitably, overlooked 
certain of the finer degrees of differ- 
ence among its groups. In its zeal 
for mass education and for so-called 
democratic ideals it has sometimes 
become more concerned about those 
who had difficulty in getting through 
high school than about those who got 
through too easily. The waste of 
good minds and the acquisition of bad 
intellectual habits during this time, if 
we had any way of measuring them, 
would, no doubt, be appalling. To- 
day, our secondary-school leaders 
with vision have sensed this defi- 
ciency and are taking steps to remedy 
it; yet in all the talk about provision 
for individual differences one some- 
times feels there is a bit of soft- 
pedalling with respect to one most 
vital item for higher education— 
mental ability. 

Going back over the names of 
truly great leaders in American his- 
tory one is impressed by the fact that 
during the earlier periods, especially, 
men of outstanding thinking ability 
were creative in their leadership and 
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balanced in their judgments. They 
thought constructively, and they 


thought in terms of coming centuries. 
It is a common observation that 
today, again, we are in a stage of 
social pioneering, one that calls for 
balanced, creative thought; yet our 
most widely acclaimed products are 
not Washingtons, Jeffersons, Adams’, 
and Franklins, but Townsends, Cough- 
lins, and Huey Longs. Is it partly 
because we, as an American social 
group, lack discrimination, and _be- 
cause we have tended in past years to 
frown upon the granting of high places 
to intellectual values? That frontier 
philosophy which ranks physical ac- 
complishment above mental accom- 
plishment, that counts quantity of 
more value than quality, and that 
lauds energy and shrewdness far more 
than reflective thinking may do for 
frontier situations, but such a philos- 
ophy, faced with the complexities and 
the sophistries of modern situations 
and movements, is not only insufh- 
cient, it is tragic and suicidal. In 
education such a philosophy means 
factory methods, mass production, 
and standardization—the apotheosis 
of equalitarianism. The population 
of the United States has turned in 
the present crisis to higher education 
as an outlet for youthful energy and 
ambition. In our social group, with 
our social backgrounds and traditions, 
state educational institutions, at least, 
have no right to set about thwarting 
this movement; rather, they have 
imposed upon them a new set of 
obligations. But in fulfilling those 
obligations they must never lose sight 
of some of their oldest functions; they 
must not become engulfed in an 
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onsweeping tide of numbers to the 
point of a loss of discrimination. 

The general college is one means 
for providing against such confusion. 
It proposes, on the one side, to 
hold out a welcoming hand to all 
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ambitious high-school graduates; on 
the other side, it may help to hold 
inviolate those regions of scholarship 


where only those of true mental ability | 


may enter and set out upon a true 
intellectual pilgrimage. —_[Vol. VII, No. 
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A New Approach to Chemistry 


By J. WALLACE PAGE 


A Preliminary Organization 


N RECENT years, thoughtful 
educators have been questioning 
the traditional program of the 
liberal-arts college. The question has 
been concerning the value of the 
training that the majority of students 
are receiving in such _ institutions. 
The suggestion has been made that 
the colleges, in their efforts to produce 
asmall group of intellectually superior 
people, have not been mindful of the 
interests of the larger group who have 
come to the colieges in order to 
become better equipped to meet the 
various situations of living. I do not 
think that colleges have deliberately 
neglected this larger group, but rather 
that they have believed that the best 
way of intellectual development for 
any one was along that path which 
develops superior scholars. 
The conviction that this position is 
fundamentally wrong has led to a 
new departure in higher education. 
Some of the older institutions have 
made distinct changes in their plan of 
organization, as for example, the 
General College of the University of 
Minnesota. There have also been 
started collegiate institutions such 
as Bard, Bennington, and Sarah 
Lawrence, to which may be applied 
that polymorphic term “progressive. 
hese institutions in general are 
411 


of Ideas on Chemistry 


seeking to center the program -about 
the individual; to allow his or her 
interests to be the directional force 
in subject selection; and, further, to 
permit his or her interest to govern, 
to a large extent, the content and 
order of presentation of a given path 
of study—all this of course within the 
limits suggested by the instructor. 
An informal survey of some of these 
newer institutions indicates that there 
has not been as much difficulty in 
organizing the fields of arts, letters, 
social studies, and the like, in a 
manner adequate for progress along 
the newer lines as in the case of 
science. We may, in part, attribute 
this inflexibility to the hallowed 
position that science has held these 
last decades. It has been considered 
quite unscientific to doubt the efficacy 
of the traditional presentation of 
science. On the other hand, there is 
a basic difficulty in the way of a 
newer approach to chemistry on the 
college level, that is not present in 
the educational fields apart from 
natural science and mathematics. If 
we are to derive any additional benefit 
from chemistry, over that obtained 
from an elementary course in general 
science, we must speak a language 
which is peculiar to chemistry. For 
example, we may know that alcohol 
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or glycerol will prevent the water in 
an automobile radiator from freezing, 
but if we wish to know how much of 
such a substance is required to sustain 
a given amount of cold, then we must 
speak in chemical terms. 

The opposite extreme of this posi- 
tion is the one which, more often than 
not, is found in the traditional 
presentation of the subject to college 
students of whom the larger per- 
centage are not seeking to become 
experts. In this procedure the lan- 
guage of chemistry is drilled into the 
students as an end in itself. 


UCH has been written and said 

about the educational poten- 
tialities of science in the liberal-arts 
college in producing this or that kind 
of person. At the present time sufh- 
cient evidence has not been obtained 
to permit us to say that science per se 
can be depended upon to produce 
logical thinkers, preciseness of general 
habits, ability to generalize, critical- 
ness, and a host of other attributes, 
even when the contact is of longer 
duration than the period we are 
considering. Science can draw our 
conscious attention to what is about 
us and by enlarging our visional and 
general understanding can greatly 
serve in the process of education. 
This process has been described by 
Mr. Kilpatrick as an effort “to seek 
and note significant meanings in what 
is happening, [and] to apply these 
meanings as intelligently as one may 
to the direction of one’s affairs.” 
The major aim of chemistry in the 
general program should be the same 
as in all subjects—an effort to round 
out a richer personality. This will 
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result, in a small percentage of the 
group, in specialization. 





Documentary evidence is hardly | 


necessary for the acceptance of an 
opinion that college students are 
quite subject to change of mind in 
regard to vocational interests as they 
proceed in their college education, 
New vistas are continually being 
brought into view, and “life values” 
suffer modification, 
revision, under the impact of new 
ideas. The usual procedure is to 
take such unknowing and changeable 
youngsters and to classify them as to 
science or non-science group according 
to whether they have decided to 
make chemistry or some other science 
their life work. The chemistry majors 
are then placed in a general beginning 
course which, except in the hands of 
an exceptional teacher, will certainly 
test the intensity of their purpose by 
its discipline and inclusion of an 
encyclopedic mass of intricate facts. 
There is little time for supplementary 
reading, and only spotty reference 1s 


made to social or economic implica- | 


tions. Furthermore, with a full reali- 
zation of the storm that is liable to 
descend upon me, I say that the 
method used to develop students 
through college and graduate work 
in chemistry does not, in a large per- 
centage of cases, produce individuals 
that can do much independent think- 
ing. My observation concerning this 
matter developed while directing the 
initial efforts of graduate students in 
vitamin research, and they were sub- 
stantiated not long ago by a colleague 
in physical chemistry. This man 
stated, without realizing the full 
implication of his words, that it was 
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4 NEW APPROACH 


simply astonishing to find that the 
majority of students—those who have 
been through high school, college, and 
at least two years of graduate work— 
are still at such a loss when starting 
their dissertations. They flounder 
around and seldom accomplish any- 
thing worth while for at least the 
frst six months. I mention this 
because it gives evidence that even 
in the training of scientific specialists, 
a field in which this paper is not 
primarily concerned, the traditional 
approach leaves a definite something 
to be desired. The college “‘liberal- 
arts majors” are either immersed in 
the same rigorous study intended for 
specialists, or else, in the more enlight- 
ened traditional institutions, are given 
a special survey or general course 
which often, although not necessarily, 
becomes a collection of interesting and 
spectacular facts pertaining to chem- 
istry, that serve neither the aims of 
general education nor of science. 


POSSIBLE solution lies in an 

organization of chemistry which 
shall start with the familiar phe- 
nomena of everyday life and which 
will be a gradual unfolding of scien- 
tific facts and generalizations of 
continually increasing complexity. A 
student shall enter upon such an 
experience on a level that he, with 
some effort, will find comprehensible 
and personally pertinent and may 
continue in the direction of increasing 
complexity as long as he or she can 
see the experience as profitable. At 
any number of points along the path 
of such a study he may stop, with the 
realization that his experience has 
been a significant cross section of the 
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major portions of chemistry at that 
particular level of complexity. 

At the present time we are not 
doing this. We start the student in 
what we call inorganic chemistry, and 
there plunge him alternately into 
difficult and easy tasks, leaving, until 
his third year, one of the richest 
fields in respect to the understanding 
of everyday things. I refer of course 
to so-called organic chemistry which 
the average student seldom studies. 
Most students will agree that the 
organic field is extremely interesting. 
There is no fundamental structure 
involved that implies the necessity for 
two years of preliminary preparation. 

While this suggestion involves a 
radical change and a considerable 
shifting of the usual chemical pro- 
gram, it is not intended to imply 
that the sum total of chemical ex- 
perience should be markedly less, but 
that those aspects of the subjects 
which are manifestly more of a “ pure 
science” nature should be woven into 
the program gradually, to appear in 
concentrated form only in the more 
advanced sections. At this point, let 
me emphasize that the course of 
study advanced will not recognize 
any sharp level of transition from one 
achievement to another. It does not 
suggest any idea of a “cut and dried” 
layout of subject-matter sequence 
which depends solely upon method 
for its motivation. On the other 
hand, in an advanced subject such as 
chemistry, we must recognize a respon- 
sibility for “covering” a somewhat 
definite field. The instructor must 
know the direction and goal toward 
which he and the student are going, 
although there may be a considerable 
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choice of the highways and byways. 
In the words of Mr. Childs: ‘The 
necessary condition for learning to 
behave intelligently, is the freedom 
to engage in purposeful activity which 
is not mere random activity in 
response to fleeting impulses, but is 
controlled experimental activity.” 


HIS type of presentation could 

be developed following innumer- 
able patterns. As an example of one 
such pattern, the student may enter 
upon his experiences with a con- 
sideration of the composition and 
organization of the living matter 
which forms his body in terms of its 
five or six most common elements. 
We must recognize here, of course, 
that importance cannot be measured 
solely in terms of quantity. From 
this point we have a direct and 
significant transition to the study of 
the chemical composition of plants, 
and their relationship to animals in 
terms of foods. A study of food and 
its basic elements leads to a study of 
the natural sources from which the 
plant receives its components, with 
special reference to the metallic and 
nonmetallic elements such as cal- 
cium and phosphorus, respectively. 
A study of the earth’s crust, as the 
great provider, opens a convenient 
gate to many of the huge industrial 
processes involving the use of natu- 
ral products as raw material; the 
petroleum industries with their rich 
stores of interesting products and 
by-products; the steel industry lead- 
ing the way for a study of combustion 
and an elementary consideration of 
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oxidation. A study of the nitrate 
industries would bring out consider. 
ation of the international economic 
and social implications involved in 
the discovery of a commercial process 
which has made all the nations of the 
world independent of the natural beds 
of saltpeter in Chile. Any one of 
these studies is a starting point fora 
host of further relationships; for ex- 
ample, combustion to theories of heat 
exchange, on to a study of refrig. 
eration and the connection of thermal 
values with changes in state of matter, 
There is a huge mass of chemical 
phenomena, close to the student’s 
interest, that may be tapped without 
first following the traditional approach 
of establishing laws and definitions 
and considering specialized relation- 
ships remote to usual experience. 

In making a selection of topics for 
discussion and study, we must recog- 
nize “levels” of achievement. Boiler 
scale and hard water, although com- 
mon phenomena, involve concepts of 
ionization and solubility, and may 
belong to a more advanced level 
of achievement. These latter ideas 
should be woven into the general 
course gradually, as the occasion 
demands, the instructor keeping care- 
ful watch to see that the student 
misses no opportunity to illuminate, 
by their steady use, the particular 
phase of the subject that he is 
studying. The presentation should 
be a continuously expanding exper'- 
ence in the physical world of chem- 
istry, whether the student is interested 
in spending a year, or several years in 
the work. [Vol. VII, No. §] 
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Some Objective Evaluations 


By T. ERNEST NEWLAND 


The Performance of Sophomores under the Bucknell Plan 


HIS paper presents briefly 

the results of what is believed 

to be the first objective evalu- 
ation of its kind of a new type of cur- 
ricular set-up at the college level. As 
has been pointed out elsewhere, other 
attempts at comparing the products 
of a newer type of higher education 
program with those of former or more 
conventional plans either have not 
been attempted or have been con- 
fined to questionnaire approaches or 
to descriptions of performances in 
terms of general marks and of the 
decreased amounts of time needed to 
complete parts or all of a college or 
university offering.! The author does 
not assume that this study represents 
the most desirable method of making 
such a comparison, but in his opinion 
this investigation represents a sig- 
nificant improvement in technique 
over those now reported in the 
literature. 

The essential features of the Buck- 
nell plan were these: the college 
program was separated into an upper 
and lower division. The upper divi- 
sion was composed of those more 
specialized courses which the student 
elected in his major or minor interests. 


INewland, T. E. ‘Needed Appraisal: Objective 
Evaluation of New Types of Curriculum Reorgani- 
zation in Colleges and Universities,” JourNAL OF 

IGHER Epucation, VII (June, 1936), pp. 313-17- 


The lower division consisted of the 
less specialized, or orientation, work 
given during the first two years. 
Out of the 62 hours constituting the 
student’s work in the lower division, 
42 hours were of a survey nature. 
The courses included in the survey 
offering were: 


Hours 
World Literature. . ‘ite ieee aaa 
History of Western Bass: scp saa 6 
The Natural Sciences.................. 6 
el Pageant elees aa cea eeeeeaweee 2 
I ee eee ee 2 
Personal and School pees tease 
Social Institutions. . : eT 
rr err re nes 3 
rs dina in ds nak cieeee k eedes 3 
RE 5 5 kad nes vge voeseeens eee 2 
INE EP rear eee 4 


The methods used in these courses 
varied. Some of them were con- 
ducted purely by lecture method, 
while others were arranged in two 
lecture periods a week and one or 
two discussion sections or quiz sec- 
tions per week. Essays, short reports, 
and term papers were required as the 
various instructors saw fit. Those in 
charge of the survey courses were 
given complete freedom in determin- 
ing the organization of the content 
and the method of presentation. In 
certain instances these offerings may 
have been influenced by the revised 
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subject-matter organization of the 
university which was set up so as to 
provide for five groups: the Language 
Group; the Social-Science Group, in- 
cluding economics, education, history, 
political science, sociology; the Natu- 
ral-Science Group, astronomy, biol- 
ogy, chemistry, geology, mathematics, 
physics, physical education; the Phil- 
osophy and Arts Group, art, music, 
philosophy, psychology, religion; and 
Engineering.? The students were told 
either directly, by means of cccasional 
presentations of the philosophy of the 
plan in chapel or campus publications, 
or indirectly, by means of a statement 
in the college catalogue, that their 
passing a comprehensive examination 
was necessary for promotion into the 
upper division. This, however, was 
not given a major emphasis in the 
program. 


HIS investigation might be cailed 
“after-thought” study; it was 
assumed that if certain tests which 
had been given to students in pre- 
ceding years were given to the stu- 
dents who first completed the modified 
Bucknell program, objective evalua- 
tions of certain aspects of the new 
organization would be possible. Put 
more specifically, certain of those 
tests which had been given to all the 
Bucknell students in 1930 and 1932 
were given to Bucknell Sophomores 
in 1935, the first students to complete 
the modified program of the lower 
division as instituted in the fall of 
1933. Since Bucknell had co-operated 
in the Carnegie study in 1930 and 


*The engineers did not participate in the total 
program as such, and were therefore excluded. 
They did, however, elect certain of the survey 


courses in addition to their engineering curriculum. 
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1932, the scores made on the tests 
used in that study were at hand— 
particularly the general-culture test, 
which consisted of subtests on foreign 
literature, fine arts, history and social 
sciences, and general science. The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching through Mr, 
Learned gave permission that the 
same general-culture tests might be 
given to these Sophomores as a means 
of obtaining data for this study. 
This test was also used as a substitute 
for the comprehensive examinations 
originally planned. Since the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination has been used for 
some time on our entering Fresh- 
men, some evidence as to the scholastic 
aptitude of our students was also avail- 
able. Adjustments could be made, 
therefore, in light of this factor. 

In giving the general-culture test to 
the 1935 Sophomores, an attempt was 
made to provide motivation com- 
parable to that used during previous 
testings, particularly that in 1930 
At that time students were excused 
from course examinations in order 
that they might co-operate in the 
Carnegie study, and they also were 
given extra quality credits if they 
did particularly well on the Carnegie 
tests. In 1932, they were urged to 
take the tests on the basis that, as 
“good sports,” they ought to co- 
operate in the Carnegie study. The 
Sophomores in 1935 were motivated 
in a threefold manner. The superior 
students were offered cash awards 
ranging from $5 to $25 to the highest 
five. As a means of attempting to 
motivate the next group in ability, 
the offer was made to raise a stu- 
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dent’s general average for the lower 
division if he did relatively better on 
the co-operative examination than he 
had done in his course work for the 
lower division. In the hope of pre- 
venting some from taking a hopeless 
or indifferent attitude, the statement 
was also made that any student 
scoring a given amount relatively 
lower on the examination than the 
marks he had obtained for the lower- 
division work would have quality 
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those of 1930 and 1932 were made in 
two different ways: the direct com- 
parison of the medians of the different 
classes without any attempt to equate 
the groups; and second, the com- 
parisons of the results when the 
Sophomores of 1935 were paired on 
the basis of sex and psychological 
entrance test national centile with 
those of the earlier classes. 

From Table I it will be seen that 
the median of the group labeled “all 


TABLE I 


Scores Mave By ““O_p PLANn”’ anv “New Pian” BucKNELL STUDENTS ON THE GENERAL-CULTURE TEST 




















} 
| 1930 TESTING SopHOMORES, 1935 
— PENN- 
Sopho an | Campus | junior | FRESH | Sewtonss 
iF h ™ ‘i i -n} J . 
Freshman onene Junior Senior Campus 7 College MEN 
(1) aon | @) | @ | ®) |) | ®) | ®) ) 
General-aptitude test* . 62 ee ee t ae a ee P > Sei Ree ere 
General-culture test: 
se Su anis esl $79 569 699 679 700 602 665 588 849 
see ee eee eeeeeeees 297 322 333 341 398 413 378 399 399 
DE acc siceexes 249 259 284 287 336 352 322 309 318 
eee 204 204 226 244 283 299 264 250 244 
oso asnaein 70 60 go 100 132 185 105 114 2 
Number of students....| 324 248 298 185 165 70 85 57 3314 
































*The point on the national centile ranking at which the Bucknell median scores on the Psychological Examination fell. 
tin the case of the 1930 testing. these are the lower limits of the ten-point intervals in which the bottom frequency fell; in the 
case of Column 10, the mid-point of the bottom interval was taken. 


{These classes did not take the aptitude test. 


§Learned, William S. “Study of the Relations of Secondary and Higher Education in Pennsylvania,” Twenty-eighth Annual 


Report of the President and of the Treasurer of the Carnegie Foundation for the Adosancement of Teaching. 


Foundation, 1933. p. 50. 


credits deducted from his academic 
account.? 

The comparisons of the perform- 
ances of the Sophomores of 1935 with 


‘The last two motivating statements were these: 
_ Any student scoring at a relatively higher point 
in the whole class on the combined tests than his 
relative standing on the basis of his average for the 
first two years will have his lower-division average 
mark raised to a point representing one-half the 
difference between the two positions. 
_ Any student scoring relatively 15 or more cen- 
tiles lower on the combined tests than his lower divi- 
sion average will have his total number of quality 
credits for the lower division decreased by five. 


New York: Carnegie 


campus” (see Column 6) is above the 
median of all the Bucknell classes of 
1930. The median for the junior- 
college students, while slightly lower 
than that for the campus group, is 
also above the medians of the classes 
of 1930.4 It will be observed that 

4Engineering students are included in this group, 
an exception to the qualification stated earlier. 
It should be further pointed out that, due to 
arrangements between the junior-college branch of 
the university and the Lewisburg branch, not all 


of the survey courses were available for the junior- 
college students. 
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the median for all of the Bucknell 
Sophomores is above the third quartile 
of the Sophomores of 1930. Similar 
advantage in the comparisons with 
the 1932 figures also favored the 
Sophomores of 1935. When those 
campus students who had taken all 
of the survey work offered were 
separated from the others and the 
median of this “100 per cent” group 
determined, it was found to be above 
the median for the total group of 
Sophomores. 

An invitation was given to the 
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were considered superior students, 
Certain known superior students did 
not take the test, and quite a few 
known inferior students did take them. 

For comparative purposes the range, 


_ quartiles, and median of 3,314 Penn- 


sylvania college Seniors are given, 
It will be seen that none of the 1935 
sophomore medians is below the 
median of this group of Pennsylvania 
college Seniors. 

When the Sophomores of 1935 were 
paired with Sophomores of 1930 on 
the basis of sex and national centile 


TABLE II 


REsutts oF CoMPARISONS ON THE Basis OF PairRED Groups 
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Only Sophomores Who Had Taken 






































ork Taken All the Survey Work 
1935 1930 1935 1932 1935 1930 1935 1932 
@) _@ | @) | @ | ®) | |) | 
General-aptitude test: 
er ecin a 2G.3 wink do ee | 60.5 60.8 59.2 59.8 60.7 60.0 59-9 60.4 
General-culture test: 
a bbe ccheGib-ssixwis-os.cvet See 273.1 344-9 281.1 352.7 256.0 | 352.5 288.7 
Advantage..................{ 72.6 a er * | ae ere a ae eee 
eee oe eg eee Gee }......:.] 3g 
Number of pairs............... | 137 Rises | 134 rs ae | 63 





freshman class in an attempt to get 
some volunteer students to take the 
co-operative tests at the same time 
the Sophomores took them. Fifty- 
seven of 213 Freshmen took the test. 
The median for this group was above 
the medians for all four classes in 
1930 and also above the medians of 
the freshman, sophomore, and senior 
classes in 1932. The results for these 
Freshmen are shown in Column g in 
Table I. It was interesting to observe 
that the group of Freshmen who 
turned out to take the test was not 
composed consistently of those who 


on the general-aptitude test, allowing 
a maximum of a plus or minus 
difference of five centiles, and ignoring 
the amount of survey work the 
Sophomores had taken, 137 pairs 
resulted. The results of this com- 
parison are shown in Columns 2 and 3 
of Table II. It will be seen that the 
1935 group had an average of 73 
points over the 1930 students. The 
critical ratio in this case was 6.10. 


When a similar comparison was made | 


between the 1935 Sophomores and the 
1932 Sophomores, 134 pairs resulted. 
In this case, there was an average of 
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64 points in favor of the 1935 Soph- 
omores (see Columns 4 and 5). The 
critical ratio here was 5.63. 

A further comparison was made 
between those students who had had 
all of the survey work offered and 
those of former years. The same 
pairing technique was used in com- 
paring their scores with those of the 
1930 students; 65 pairs resulted with 
an average in favor of the 1935 group 
of 97 points. The critical ratio was 
6.11 (see Table II, Columns 6 and 7). 
In the case of the 1935 and 1932 
comparison, 63 pairs were obtained. 
A difference of 64 points in favor of 
the 1935 group was found here, with 
a critical ratio of 4.33 (see Table II, 
Columns 8 and 9). 

From these findings it would seem 
safe to conclude that the 1935 
Sophomores showed a statistically 
significant superiority over the Sopho- 
mores of 1930 and 1932 on the basis of 
the results of the general-culture test. 

This study has shown that there 
seems to be no question that the 
Bucknell Sophomores who had been 
exposed to the reorganized curriculum 
scored better on the general-culture 
test than did former Sophomores—or 
Juniors and Seniors for that matter— 
who had been exposed to the earlier, 
more conventional, educational set- 
up. This was true not only when 
gross comparisons were made, ignoring 
the possible effect of the scholastic 
aptitude of the students, but also 
when more refined comparisons were 
made; that is to say, when allow- 
ances were made for scholastic apti- 
tude as measured by the American 
Council on Education Psychological 
Examination. 
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A volunteer group of 57 Freshmen 
who took the same general-culture 
test had a median score that was 
higher than the median scores of 
any of the four classes who in 1930 
took the same test and was higher 
than those of three of the four classes 
taking that test in 1932, equaling the 
median of the Juniors of that year.’ 
The median of the “new plan” 
Bucknell Sophomores was slightly 
higher than that of 3,314 Seniors 
from Pennsylvania colleges who took 
the same test in 1932. 


HE attempt to determine what 
these results mean has served 
and probably will serve as a basis for 
much discussion. Could these differ- 
ences be accounted for on the basis 
of the possibility that the test used 
had become student property, or 
by the assumption that improved 
products of the high school had made 
up this experimental group? Was 
the test valid? Were Bucknell’s sur- 
vey courses much more desirable 
educationally than the former unit 
courses? Was the faculty inspired 
and challenged by the new program? 
Was a better job of teaching done, or 
were students motivated to learn 
more? Did the fact that it was 
intended that the Sophomores take 
comprehensive examinations at the 
end of their lower-division work pro- 
vide a further motivating factor in 
the learning of these students? 
The likelihood of these differences 
being attributed to a student famili- 
arity with the test is not worthy of 


5The medians for the 1932 classes were: 302 
Freshmen, 230; 293 Sophomores, 260; 213 Juniors, 
308; 196 Seniors, 288. Because of limitations of 
space the 1932 data were omitted from Table I. 
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serious consideration. In the first 
place, not only were the tests of 
preceding years fully accounted for, 
but the fact that this particular test 
was to be used in 1935 was well 
guarded. In the second place, the 
probability of a carry-over from upper 
classmen to lower classmen on a test 
of 1,200 items need hardly be given 
serious thought. To attempt to ac- 
count for these differences in terms 
of an improved high-school product 
is interesting but hardly deserving of 
more than a passing consideration. 
To imply that these 1935 Sophomores, 
as high-school products, came out of 
high schools more interested in and, 
therefore, better informed in history 
and the social sciences is to ignore 
two points: first, the percentage of 
items of the total test which could be 
accounted for in this manner is too 
small to be significant—most of the 
items in this category of social sciences 
being of historical rather than current 
nature; and second, if such an ex- 
planation were possible it would be 
predicated upon the assumption that 
both high-school content and method 
have changed more than many of us 
fear it has not. Two further assump- 
tions might be that society has been 
blessed with a better informed and 
more socially alert secondary-school 
teaching staff and that this may 
have, in part, caused the perform- 
ances of high-school students to be 
improved. These hardly seem de- 
fensible due to the fact that at the 
time when these students were in 
high school, class-size was being 
increased significantly, textbook pur- 
chases dropped off markedly, teachers’ 
salaries had been reduced drastically, 
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and teacher demoralization was fur. 
thered in many localities by ruthless 
dismissals in order that local products 
might be given work. These factors 
would hardly seem to contribute to a 
superior product. 

As to the validity of the test, it will 
be recalled that in the report of the 
Carnegie Foundation it was stated 
that “the test was prepared by a 
group of experienced teachers chiefly 
at Columbia University and was 
calculated to provide a suitable meas. 
ure of the outcomes of a general 
liberal education at about college. 
sophomore level.’® Expert opinion 
would indicate that the test possessed 
validity. Empirical evidence would 
suggest the same thing since differ- 
ences in performances were found 
between groups known to be different 
in the aspect being measured; high- 
school students scored lower than 
did college students, and college 
Seniors scored higher than did college 
Freshmen. 


T WOULD seem reasonable, then, 

to infer that some thing or some 
things in the new program at Bucknell 
contributed to this better performance 
of the students. To endeavor to 
isolate any variable or to assign to a 
number of different variables varying 
amounts of significance in effecting 
these results would in all probability 
be futile. These tasks suggest the 
need for further, better-controlled 
experimentation. It may not be 
amiss, however, to mention certain 
conditions which may have con- 
tributed much or little to the findings 
of this study. 


SLearned, op. cit., p. 49- 
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OBJECTIVE EVALUATIONS 


In the first place, this new program 
was such that each student had a 
more general set of courses than under 
the old program. Each student’s 
selection under the old program of a 
relatively large number of different 
and rather highly specialized content 
courses could be assumed to have 
resulted in the accumulation of a 
different type of information than 
would result from the later program. 
The essence of the later program was 
that each student in the lower division 
took courses which were less highly 
specialized (survey courses), were per- 
haps a bit better organized due to the 
newness of the situation, and were 
presumably based on the assumption 
that an integration of the whole 
program, or at least the major fields 
of knowledge, was the outcome to be 
sought rather than proficiency in 
certain rather narrow fields. Under 
the old program, for instance, we had 
certain segments of history presented 
as separate courses. It not infre- 
quently happened that students took 
certain of these with no plans of 
following a desirable sequence. On 
the other hand, the newer program 
caused the students to take such 
courses as the History of Western 
Man and World Literature, which, 
while not as intensive as certain of 
the courses displaced, may have 
improved the students’ related knowl- 


edge, or orientation, in the field. 


Somewhat related to this is the fact 
that a definite attempt was made not 
only to cause a greater use of the 
library in connection with these 
courses, but also to improve the 
facilities of the library. 
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It seems quite possible that a 
somewhat different academic attitude 
accompanied the new program. It 
is not to be denied that a number of 
the faculty were caused, with no 
small amount of discomfort to them- 
selves, to reconsider their fields, not 
only with respect to the internal 
organization of the field, but also 
with respect to the relationships 
between it and others. In this same 
connection it is also possible that the 
student body, as a result of the 
changes and a certain amount of 
publicity and exhortation, may have 
responded to the newness of the 
situation in such a way as to famil- 
iarize themselves more with the type 
of thing measured by these tests. It 
is also probably safe to say that 
the 1935 students achieved more 
than the earlier ones as a result of 
a certain set of courses in which the 
idea of comprehensive examinations 
at the end of the lower division did 
not figure prominently. For one 
reason or another little mention was 
made of the comprehensive examina- 
tions in connection with the work of 
the lower division. 

While this study is a _ pioneer 
objective evaluation of the factual 
outcomes of a new program in higher 
education, its very description sug- 
gests its own shortcomings. Only 
one aspect of a very complex outcome 
has been measured and it, in turn, 
was affected by a complexity of 
causes that seems almost bafting. 
This complexity, though, need not 
cause one to minimize the amount of 
improvement effected nor ignore the 
fact of improvement. _[Vol. VII, No. 8] 





Co-operation for Competition 


By MARY BENNETT 


Assistance rather than Rivalry among the State Institutions 
of Higher Education in Oregon 


HIGH-SCHOOL student in 
A the state of Oregon is no 

longer pursued by supersales- 
men of the state’s institutions of 
higher education. He no longer re- 
ceives floods of literature singing in 
extravagant terms the praises of the 
one and only Alma Mater worthy of 
the name, nor is he persuaded to 
attend the University and study archi- 
tecture when he should be at the State 
College learning engineering. 

Oregon has abandoned the old cycle 
of struggling for more students to 
warrant larger legislative appropria- 
tions to build more buildings to house 
more students, and so forth “ad 
exhaustium.” The state system of 
higher education, through its High- 
School Contacts Committee, looks to 
the day when every high-school Senior 
will choose to attend the University 
of Oregon not because his best friend 
is going there, or to go to Oregon 
State College not because his father 
once lustily sang, “O.S.C., our hats 
are off to you,” but because the major 
field of work in which he is interested 
is located at-the State College or at 
the University or at one of the 
normal schools. 

In less than two years, a corre- 
lated program of high-school contacts, 
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uniting the interests of the state 
institutions of higher education, the 
State Department of Education, and 
the high- school executives, has suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the proselyting 
of high- school students and the har- 
rassing of high-school principals by 
constant visitation of high-pressure 
speakers, has reduced the heavy 
expense of duplication in promotional 
work, and has effected an unbiased 
and scientific system of guidance and 
counseling that reaches every high- 
school student in the state. 

The unified program of high-school 
contacts, which has met with enthusi- 
actic praise not only from the princi- 
pals of Oregon high schools, but also 
from the officers administering both 
secondary and higher education in 
the state, embraces the following 
organization: First, a state-wide com- 
mittee, responsible to the Chancellor 
and the Board of Higher Education, 
to administer the program of high- 
school contacts, with personnel rep- 
resenting the six state institutions of 
higher learning, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the High- 
School Principals’ Association, and the 
High-School Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion. Second, the employment by the 
committee of a full-time high-school 
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yisitor as contact man to present to 
every high-school student in the state 
the opportunities offered by the state’s 
educational institutions, information 
as to the allocation of curriculums 
among the institutions, to confer 
individually with high-school Seniors 
desiring special assistance, and, when- 
ever possible, to disseminate through 
other channels accurate information 
regarding the set-up of the state sys- 
tem of higher education of Oregon. 
Third, a program of testing and guid- 
ance under the supervision of the 
state-wide committee with experts in 
this field on the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Oregon State Col- 
lege, and the normal schools, working 
in co-operation with the high-school 
teachers of the state to ascertain the 
students who are best qualified for 
advanced training and the type of 
work for which they are best fitted. 


NOTHER phase of the unified 
program includes a limited and 
controlled list of conferences for high- 
school students on the various cam- 
puses, including such events as the 
high-school press conference, band 
contest, interscholastic track and field 
meet, drama tournament, debating 
league, typing contest, and 4-H club 
sessions. Some of the events are 
held on a single campus; others 
alternate each year. The state-wide 
committee also supervises the award- 
ing of tuition scholarships to out- 
standing high-school students in need 
of financial assistance; the number of 
scholarships granted by each state 
institution is two per cent of the total 
enrollment for the previous year. 
To supplement the work of the 
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High-School Contacts Committee, a 
program of publications to inform 
high-school students of the work and 
opportunities offered by the various 
institutions has been arranged under 
the direction of a central division of 
information. A small leaflet giving 
entrance requirements, board and 
room costs, and other general regula- 
tions for all six institutions in the 
state system is sent to all high-school 
Seniors early in the spring. 

Instead of requests coming to every 
high-school principal from all the 
colleges and universities in the state 
for his list of Seniors, the mailing 
list is compiled in the office of the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion from cards furnished by the 
High-School Contacts Committee re- 
questing the name and address of the 
student, the field of work in which he 
is interested, and the institution which 
he desires to attend. After a com- 
plete mailing list is made up and 
forwarded to the central mailing 
office, which serves all the institutions 
in the system, the cards are seg- 
regated and sent to the institution 
named by the students. In this way 
no student is interviewed by more 
than one institution. 

An attractive booklet showing cur- 
ricular allocations and pictures of 
campus buildings and scenes is also 
sent to all high-school Seniors once 
each year near the end of the school 
term. This publication one year took 
a question-and-answer form and was 
entitled, dfter I Graduate from High 
School. Another year the Division 
of Information issued an illustrated 
booklet called Oregon State System of 
Higher Education in Outline and Pic- 
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tures. The complete catalogues of 
the different institutions are available, 
of course, upon request. The cata- 
logues, however, are uniform in their 
general plan, are edited under a 
single policy, and the catalogue of 
each institution contains certain infor- 
mation which is common to all the 
catalogues; for example, an outline of 
curricular offerings of the six institu- 
tions in the state system. 

Experience has shown that the 
program of unified publications for 
high-school students has saved the 
state thousands of dollars in avoiding 
unnecessary duplication of printing, 
mailing, and labor. It has eliminated 
any possibility of misrepresentation 
of facts to the high-school student, 
and has established confidence in the 
accuracy of information he receives 
through a central and unbiased agency. 


EFORE unified administration 
was adopted in Oregon, each of 
the higher educational institutions 
flooded the state with its representa- 
tivesevery spring. In some instances, 
the institutions had a full-time man 
employed throughout the year to 
visit high schools. With the inaugu- 
ration of the unified program the 
State Board of Higher Education 
eliminated these high-school contact 
men from the budgets of the various 
institutions. Then on September 1, 
1934, the Board launched the new 
program which called for a single 
high-school visitor, and employed 
D. V. Poling, long a friend of youth, 
familiar with Oregon’s institutions, 
and well acquainted with most of the 
high-school executives of the state. 
Letters received by the Committee 
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give ample testimony that the new 
plan is favored by high-school prin. 
cipals and superintendents throughout 
the state. One principal wrote: 


We wish to take this opportunity of 
expressing our appreciation of your high. 
school visitor. The student body was 
enthusiastic in their appreciation of his 
splendid message. Personally I wish to 
congratulate you on whoever was respon. 
sible for the new method of representa. 
tion. For several years we have desired 
such a program and we surely feel that 
you have given us the best program and 
best representative obtainable. 


The principal of a large high school 


in southern Oregon wrote: 


I want to tell you what a fine program 
you have developed for presenting the 
plan of the Oregon state system of higher 
education to high-school Seniors and to 
the entire state of Oregon. The work 
your visitor is doing is a worthy endeavor, 
and it will build up interest and support 
for the state schools of higher learning. 





Another principal concluded his | 


letter by saying, “His services are of 


such inestimable value that they | 


cannot be discontinued, but by all 


means should be put on a permanent | 


basis for the good of future youth } 


of the state.” 

Still another quotation from a high- 
school executive’s letter mentions 
another reason for the universal ap- 
proval of the new plan: 





Mr. Poling visited our school and gave | 


a careful set-up of state education in 


Oregon, showing the allocation of the | 
subjects among the various institutions. | 


This was especially welcome at this time, 
for there seems to be an_ uneasiness 


among our young high-school students | 


as to the future possibilities for higher 
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education. Mr. Poling explained with a 
non-prejudiced mind why students should 
attend this or that institution and the 
benefits they would derive. This, in my 
opinion, was exactly what we needed. 


HE second major phase of 
this unified plan of high-school 
contacts, the guidance and testing 
program, was launched through a 
committee of three staff members, 
each an expert in the field of educa- 
tion. This committee was composed 
of Howard R. Taylor, representing 
the University of Oregon, who was 
chairman; Florence E. Blazier, of 
Oregon State College; and Verne V. 
Caldwell, of the state normal schools. 
Because the committee in charge of 
the counseling service was composed 
of faculty members who carry full- 
time teaching-loads in addition, it has 
not been possible as yet to extend the 
testing and guidance program to 
individual students. A series of six 
regional conferences in various sec- 
tions of the state was held during 
the year to help high-school teachers 
understand the methods and aims of 
the guidance program and to enlist 
their aid in securing significant infor- 
mation regarding their students. It 
is contemplated that when financial 
conditions permit, a full-time trained 
counselor will be employed to give 
expert assistance to the schools having 
organized guidance programs and to 
assist those students who desire help 
in planning their future training. 

In connection with the guidance 
program and the entire plan of high- 
school contacts, E. D. Towler, presi- 
dent of the High-School Principals’ 
Association in 1934, says: 
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Higher education has so much to offer 
that people know little or nothing about; 
and what they do know has not been the 
right kind of knowledge, but surface 
information which does not do credit to 
real values. I believe we are on the 
right track. Incidentally, there should 
grow out of this work a closer under- 
standing not only between the public and 
higher education, but it should tend to 
break down . . . what some principals 
refer to as “‘academic exclusiveness”’ by 
some departments in higher education. 


At the annual meeting of the High- 
School Principals’ Association held at 
Salem in October, a special resolution 
was passed commending the high- 
school contacts program and a vol- 
untary motion made from the floor 
was passed extending a vote of 
confidence to the High-School Con- 
tacts Committee, to Mr. Poling, and 
to Mr. Taylor and his guidance 
committee. The success which has 
characterized the program has drawn 
the interest of some of the private 
colleges and universities in the state, 
and several of the presidents of these 
institutions have expressed the wish 
that their schools might be allowed to 
co-operate in the plan. Executives 
of the state system are studying the 
possibilities of such an arrangement, 
and it is hoped that in the very near 
future a program of co-operation may 
be evolved that will embrace not 
only the state-supported institutions 
of higher learning, but also the private 
colleges and universities of Oregon. 

The movement toward a unified 
program of high-school contacts came 
as a result of the reorganization of 
higher education in Oregon under a 
single administrative head, and the 
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first committee to enlist the co- 
operation of the secondary-school 
officials was appointed in 1932. The 
present plan of organization was 
evolved after careful study by the 
State Board of Higher Education, 
and was adopted early in 1934. E. B. 
Lemon, registrar of Oregon State 
College, was named chairman of 
the High-School Contacts Committee. 
Other members representing higher 
education are E. M. Pallett, executive 
secretary and registrar of the Uni- 
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versity of Oregon, and J. A. Churchill, 
director of elementary teacher train- 
ing. The State Department of Edu- 
cation is represented ex officio on the 
central committee by C. A. Howard, 
state superintendent of public instruc. 
tion. The Association of City Super- 
intendents of Districts of the First 
Class is represented ex officio by its 
president, J. T. Longfellow, of Oregon 
City, and the representative of the 
High-School Principals’ Association is 
President Beard of Roseburg. 

[Vol. VII, No. §} 
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The Dean 


By EARL J. McGRATH 


A Study of the Office of the Academic Dean from 1860 to 1933 


HIS investigation has at- 

tempted to trace the appear- 

ance and development of the 
ofice of dean of colleges of arts and 
sciences in institutions of higher 
education in America since 1860. 
The office has been studied in 32 
institutions of various size and geo- 
graphical location. The study has 
sought to answer the following ques- 
tions concerning this office: When 
was it established in these institu- 
tions? With what other adminis- 
trative offices has it been combined? 
What teaching responsibilities have 
deans had? What degrees have been 
held by incumbents of this office? 
What has been the length of tenure 
of these officers? 

The study of the office has been 
limited to colleges of arts and sci- 
ences in four groups of institutions. 
Fight state institutions were selected: 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio State, and 
Wisconsin. Eight large eastern insti- 
tutions were chosen: Brown, Cor- 
nell, Dartmouth, Harvard, New York 
University, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
and Yale. Eight small eastern insti- 
tutions—Amherst, Bucknell, Colby, 
Colgate, Hamilton, Lafayette, Wes- 
leyan, and Williams—and eight small 
western institutions—Beloit, Carle- 


ton,Grinnell, Knox,Lawrence,Oberlin, 
Olivet, and Wabash—were included 
also. Inthe small eastern and western 
institutions there has been usually 
only one dean, since these institutions 
are and have been largely colleges of 
arts and sciences. But in the large 
eastern and state universities many 
other academic divisions are found, 
and customarily each of these divisions 
has a dean as the chief administrative 
officer subordinate to the president. 
For several reasons no attempt has 
been made to trace the development 
of the dean’s office in these other, 
professional divisions of the larger 
institutions. In the first place, the 
scope of the study would have been 
expanded unduly by this procedure, 
and second, it was necessary to 
maintain a comparable basis between 
the small institutions with only a 
department of liberal arts and sci- 
ences, and the larger institutions 
with many divisions. This study 
considers, therefore, only deans of 
the divisions representing the arts 
and sciences. However, it has been 
found of value to indicate deanships 
which existed earlier than that of 
dean of the college of arts and sciences 
without making any attempt to trace 
them systematically. This investi- 
gation has been carried on in many 
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of the state and large eastern institu- 
tions and the results indicate that the 
title of dean was used much earlier 
in schools of law and medicine than in 
colleges of liberal arts. The first 
deanship recorded in the thirty-two 
institutions studied was established 
at Harvard Medical School in 1816. 
It was held by John Collins Warren 
from 1816 to 1819. Other deanships 
established later were: of the Divinity 
School at Harvard, 1832; of the Med- 
ical Faculty at Yale, 1853; of the 
Medical Faculty at the University 
of Pennsylvania, 1867; of the Fac- 
ulty of Law at the University of 
Wisconsin, 1868; of the Medical De- 
partment at the University of lowa, 
1869; of the Medical Faculty at the 
University of Michigan in 1871; of 
the Medical Faculty at Dartmouth in 
1875. In this study, however, the 
reference is to the office of dean of the 
division of arts and sciences. Like- 
wise, the deans of women, of men, and 
of freshmen have not been considered. 


N TRACING the origin of the 

office of academic dean the first 
year in which the office appeared in 
each institution is considered as the 
date of establishment although the 
office may not have been in con- 
tinuous existence since that date. All 
the institutions except one have had 
the office of dean at some time in the 
period 1860 to 1933. Colby College 
has never had the usual academic 
dean, but twice has had a dean of men 
who performed the common functions 
of the academic dean. Therefore, cer- 
tain parts of the report refer to thirty- 
one institutions. 

The median years of establishment 
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of the office of dean in the four groups 
of institutions are as follows: The 
large eastern institutions have a 
median year of 1881 with a range from 
1854 to 1899. The state universities 
follow with a median year of 1883 and 
a range from 1871 to 1896. These 
two groups of institutions established 
the office earlier than the small 
eastern and small western colleges 
and universities which have median 
years of 1891 and 1898, respectively, 
The median for the thirty-two institu- 
tions combined is 189i with a range 
from 1854 to 1918. Figures for the 
small western institutions conform 
rather closely to those of Miss Part- 
ridge who studied the dean’s office 
in thirty liberal-arts colleges in the 
north central region of the United 
States.! She found a median year 
of establishment of 1904. This figure 
is six years later than that of the 
present study, but this divergency 
is to be explained by the fact that the 
group of institutions in the present 
study is larger than that studied by her. 

In a study of the origin and de- 
velopment of the deanship in 319 
liberal-arts colleges Mr. Ward found 
the median year of establishment of 
the office to be 1913.2 The disparity 
between his figures and those in the 
present study is to be explained by 
the difference in the selection of 
institutions, for he included institu- 
tions established as late as 1930. In 


'Partridge, Florence A. “The Evolution of 
Administrative Offices in Liberal Arts Colleges from 
1875 to 1933.” 1934. An unpublished Master's 
thesis on file in the library of the University of 
Chicago. 

*Ward, Merle Scott. Philosophies of Admin- 
istration Current in the Deanship of the Liberal Arts 
College. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1934, p. 22. (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Contributions to Education, No. 632) 
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fact, 86 institutions included in his 
study were not in existence in 1891, 
the median year of establishment in 
the present study. This procedure 
would naturally raise the median 
considerably. 

Only one of the 32 institutions had 
established the office of dean by 1870. 
In 1880, this number had risen to ten, 
and by 1900, the office had been 
established by 78 per cent. In all 
the large eastern and state institu- 
tions the office of dean had appeared 
by 1900. The general fact disclosed 
by these figures is that the office of 
dean of the college of arts and sciences 
appeared first in the larger institu- 
tions. The difference in the date of 
establishment of this office in the 
large eastern and the state institutions 
is insignificant. It appears, there- 
fore, that the geographical location of 
the institutions has not been the 
determining factor. The fact is that 
the office of dean has been a re- 
sponse to the president’s need for 
administrative assistance. The fol- 
lowing statement of Dean Hawkes, 
of Columbia, concerning the dean’s 
office is only partly confirmed by the 
facts thus far presented: 

There is, however, no such thing as 
a standardized dean... . # As a matter 
of fact the position of dean in the 
American college is a comparatively 
recent development. 

One may say roughly, then, that the 
position of dean of a college took on a 
significant development about twenty- 
five or more years ago. Since that time 
the duties attached to the office have 
increased in scope. In many institutions 
some of the duties have been delegated to 
different individuals as they have become 
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clearly differentiated from each other, 
until at the present time in very few 
institutions is the position of dean a 
highly centralized administrative office.’ 


The numerous titles used to describe 
the office, the wide difference in 
teaching assignment, and the varia- 
tion in degrees held, all go to prove 
that there is no “standardized dean.” 
But the figures presented indicate that 
the office of dean had a substantial 
development in the larger institutions 
at least some years before 1905, the 
year to which Dean Hawkes ascribes 
the significant development of this 
office. The large percentage of insti- 
tutions having the office before 1g00 
seems to cast some doubt on Dean 
Hawkes’ generalization. 

In the 32 institutions studied there 
have been 165 deans from 1860 to 
1933. Of this number 160, or 97 
per cent, have had teaching assign- 
ments throughout their incumbencies. 
Two others have taught for only a 
portion of their careers as dean. 
Three, or 2 per cent, have done no 
teaching while occupying the office 
of dean. These five cases of deans 
who did no teaching are so scattered 
chronologically that no trend is appar- 
ent toward a larger percentage of 
deans who either teach or who do not 
teach. All but one of the 30 deans 
in office in 1933 have teaching duties. 
The deans who have not had teaching 
assignments are spread over three of 
the four groups of institutions. Con- 
sequently, there is no tendency for 
any particular type of institution to 
have deans who do not teach. Thus 
these figures show that the dean’s 


3“ College Administration,” JouRNAL oF HIGHER 
Epucation, I (May, 1930), pp. 245—46. 
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office is one that almost universally 
combines teaching with administrative 
duties. 

The facts presented concerning the 
teaching duties of deans are confirmed 
by Miss Partridge’s study of teaching 
responsibilities of deans in 30 colleges 
of liberal arts in the north central 
region. She writes as follows: “An 
analysis of figure six indicates that all 
the deans in this group of colleges 
have had teaching responsibilities for 
the entire period in which they have 
been listed.+ 

A study of the teaching duties of 
deans indicates that these officers 
have taught in all fields of subject- 
matter except the fine arts. No dean 
since 1860 has had a teaching assign- 
ment in this field in any of the 
institutions. Furthermore, only a few 
have been teachers of the biological 
sciences, the total over the period 
being only 4 per cent of those who 
taught. Even in the state universities 
the percentage of deans teaching 
biological science is only 4. The 
small percentage of deans teaching in 
biological sciences is not to be ex- 
plained by the fact that biology came 
into the curriculum at a late date, 
because fewer have taught in this 
field in recent years than in the early 
years covered by this study. Only 
one person, or 2 per cent, of the deans 
holding office in the state institutions 
from 1860 to 1933 has taught in the 
field of religion, philosophy, and 
psychology, while 12 per cent are 
found in this category in the 23 pri- 
vately endowed institutions. There 
is an increasing tendency in recent 
years for private institutions to select 


4Op. cit., p. 48. 
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deans from the field of modern 
language and literature, the percent. 
age teaching in this field in 1933 
being 38, while in 1890 it was only 14. 
There is also a significant decrease jn 
the number of deans who teach in the 
field of the classics, the percentage 
falling from $4 in 1890 to Io in 1933, 

Mr. Ward’s data on teaching fields 
of deans in 1933 are confirmed by 
those in the present study with the 
exception that he finds a smaller per- 
centage of deans teaching in the field 
of modern language and _ literature 
and a larger percentage in the field of 
religion, philosophy, and psychology. 
This disparity may be due to the fact 
that he has included a number of 
small sectarian institutions which still 
offer a large selection of courses in 
religion and related fields. With the | 
exception of the fields of the biological 
sciences, and religion, philosophy, and 
psychology, the percentages of deans 
who have taught in the various fields 
of knowledge are not sufficiently at 
variance to be significant. 





STUDY of the highest degrees 

held by deans in the institutions 
of higher education is presented in 
Table I. Each group of institutions 
was first studied separately. It was 
found that they were sufficiently 
similar to be compiled together. In 
the smaller groups there was a slightly 
greater tendency for small and large 
eastern institutions to select deans 
with a professional degree, six having 
held the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
and one the degree of Mechanical 
Engineer. There is also an indica- | 
tion that fewer deans in eastern | 


50D. Cit., DP. 39¢ | 
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THE DEAN 


institutions have held the Bachelor’s 
degree. 

An examination of Table I, based 
on thirty-one institutions, reveals 
that the percentage of deans holding 
the Bachelor’s degree as their highest 
degree has not changed materially 
since 1880. In 1880, 10 per cent 
held this degree and in 1933, 7 per 
cent. Over the entire period the 
Bachelor’s degree was held by 7 per 
cent of deans. There has been a 
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of these institutions with the highest 
degrees held by deans. The per- 
centages of presidents and deans 
holding the Bachelor’s degree over 
the period 1860 to 1933 have been 
substantially the same, g for the 
presidents and 7 for the deans. Of 
the presidents, 53 per cent have held 
the Master’s degree while only 35 
per cent of the deans have held that 
degree for the same period. The per- 
centages of presidents and deans 


TABLE I 


Hicuest Decrees HELD BY THE INDICATED PERCENTAGES OF DEANS IN THE 
TuHiRTY-ONE InstiruTIONS OF HiGHER EpucaTION IN SELECTED YEARS 

















Year | Bachelor’s Master’s Doctor’s Professional —. 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
ELS: Se eee Se, SR ee Meee er renee 100 I 
1870. | a Sere, eer erm eer I 
ere 10 60 20 10 10 
RS 9 46 27 18 II 
1900. | 52 36 4 25 
Se 7 41 48 4 29 
ane 7 38 52 4 29 
BQ39O. ec cecee 6 19 72 3 32 
ee ae 7 19 a preter 31 
Setel.....4 8 35 53 5 169 
1860 to 1933* 7 35 55 4 165 




















*Based on all deans holding office in these institutions from 1860 to 1933. 


steady decrease in the percentage of 
deans holding the Master’s degree. 
Sixty per cent of deans had the 
Master’s degree in 1880. This per- 
centage dropped to Ig per cent in 
1933. The decrease in the percentage 
of deans holding the Master’s degree 
has been offset by the increase in the 
percentage holding the Doctor’s de- 
gree. The percentage has risen from 
20 in 1880 to 74 in 1933. 

It is of interest to compare the 
highest degrees held by the presidents 


holding the Doctor’s degree have 
been 30 and 54, respectively. More- 
over, 5 per cent of the presidents held 
a professional degree while this type 
of degree was held by 4 per cent of 
the deans. Therefore, in the case of 
the Bachelor’s and professional de- 
grees both groups are about alike. 
They differ in the other three cate- 
gories. While 3 per cent of presidents 
had no degree, there was no dean 
without some type of academic de- 
gree. The deans held significantly 
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fewer Masters’ and more Doctors’ 
degrees than the presidents. In so 
far as advanced degrees measure 
preparation for administrative work 
the deans have been better prepared 
than their immediate scholastic supe- 
iors. This advantage is especially 
notable in recent decades. Conse- 
quently, the dean’s superiority in 
this regard cannot be explained by 
the fact that the office is of more 
recent origin than the presidency. 


HE median of tenure in years for 

deans in the eight small western 
institutions is the lowest with three, 
while the eight small eastern institu- 
tions have the highest median of 
seven years. The eight state institu- 
tions and the eight large eastern 
institutions have medians of five and 
six years, respectively. Hence these 
figures indicate that the rate of turn- 
over in the office of dean is highest in 
the small western institutions. The 
differences between the other three 
groups of institutions are hardly 
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large enough to be of significance, | 


The median number of years for all 
institutions is five with a range of 
from one to thirty-three years. The 
occupants of the office of dean have 


had relatively short periods of in. | 


cumbency. 


In summary it may be said that the | 


office of dean was established in large 
eastern and state institutions earlier 
than in the smaller colleges. By 
1g00, 81 per cent of these thirty-one 
institutions had a dean of the college 
of arts and sciences. The incumbents 
of this office, with rare exception since 
1860, have had teaching duties. There 
is no indication that in recent years 
the office is becoming a purely admin- 
istrative one. Deans have taught in 
all fields of knowledge but one. In 


recent years a larger percentage of ' 


these officers has been chosen from 
the field of modern language and liter- 
ature. A large percentage of deans 
has held the Doctor’s degree in recent 
years. The median tenure of deans 
since 1860 has been five years. 

[Vol. VII, No. §] 
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For What Shall the College 
Man Train?’ 


By D. O. BOWMAN 


The Occupational Lists of the United States Census 
Returns Serving as Prophet 


OLLEGE students, present and 
prospective, still exhibit pessi- 
mism and doubt as regards the 

value of a college education. The feel- 
ing was engendered by the seemingly 
large number of college graduates 
who were unemployed through the 
recent depression years. America, 
being a young and growing nation, 
and therefore hyper-dynamic, has in 
the past paid large premiums for the 
college graduate. Or at least the 
person with the trained mind has 
usually commanded a comparatively 
large income, and college graduates 
are usually persons with trained minds. 

As is the experience in every 
depression, the recent one gave rise 
to speculation as to the future of our 
society. But a depression, as history 
indicates, is a short run proposition, 
and conclusions as to the future—or 
to the long run—are susceptible to 
much error. The individual, how- 
ever, cares not about the long run; 
he is interested really in the short run, 
for in the short run his hopes appear 
more likely of fulfillment, since his 
vision is limited. Thus it seems 
natural for the college student to 
look into the future and see naught 


but comparative frustration. His pro- 
gram of education does not, therefore, 
seem justified. For the large majority 
of college graduates are not so much 
interested in a trained mind for the 
sake of thereby becoming more dis- 
ciplined in thought as they are in 
the pay check they can command as 
the result of a degree. 

There are probably many ways of 
convincing the student that society 
will demand in the future an increas- 
ing number of trained minds. At 
least one method is to point out to 
the student the cultural benefits 
arising from the college course and a 
trained mind both to himself and 
society. But a better method, in 
this rationalistic, scientific age would 
be one which was analytical and 
statistical. 

Since the future can be predicted 
only upon our past experiences, it 
would seem that an analysis of 
our occupational groups and changes 
therein would be useful in determining 
probable future trends. The follow- 
ing, then, is a digest of an analytical 
and statistical study made of the 
occupational shifts in the United 
States between 1920 and 1930. The 
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United States Census for 1930 was the 
source of the occupational statistics. 
For the study, all workers ten years 
of age and over were classified into 
ten groups—the groups being agri- 
culture, forestry and fishing, extraction 
of minerals, manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, transportation and 
communication, trade, public service, 
and clerical occupations. 

In 1920, of all gainful workers ten 
years of age and over 25.6 per cent 
were engaged in agriculture. By 
1930, the percentage had fallen to 
21.4 per cent, the loss in the division 
probably being due to the progress 
made in mechanization. The war, 
with its stimulus to industrial pro- 
duction together with the increased 
agricultural productivity made neces- 
sary by the war, probably accounts 
for the increased use of machinery, 
better machinery, and more mechan- 
ical power on the farms. 

Between 1920 and 1930, the number 
of persons engaged in the industries 
of fishing and forestry underwent a 
relative loss of .1 per cent, all the 
absolute loss appearing in the forestry 
and allied industries. While the fish- 
ing industry gained in the number 
of its employees, the loss in the 
lumber industry more than offset the 
gain in the fishing industry, due to, 
probably, society shifting its demand 
for lumber to a demand for steel, 
brick, and kindred products. 

In the industries devoted to the 
extraction of minerals, a relative loss 
of .6 per cent in the number of 
employees was registered. In general, 
the loss represented the technological 
introduction and improvements in the 
mining industry. The mining engi- 
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neer was probably largely responsible 
for the gains made in the field of 
technology. 

The manufacturing and mechanical] 
industries between 1920 and 1930 lost 
1.9 per cent of their numbers, although 
an absolute gain was made. The 
relative loss was made possible through 
the progress made in technique and 
organization, including, of course, 
technological progress. That this 
progress occurred is borne out by 
the fact that per capita production 
in the industries increased 43 per 
cent in the period we are considering, 

It may be a propos to point out 
here that it is in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries that most 
of our labor adjustments appear. The 
constant shifting about of labor ben- 
efits society in increased production, 
but to the individual the necessity of 
finding another job brings real hard- 
ship. This hardship, however, is for- 
tunately mitigated by the fact that it 
is in this group more than any other 
that new industries are constantly 
springing up to take the place of 
those that are declining. For exam- 
ple, the rise of the automobile and 
electrical industries after the war may 
have served as a sponge to absorb 
the workers from the cigar and 
tobacco industry who were being 
supplanted by machinery; or, again, 
the 59.2 per cent increase in the 
number of structural iron workers 
would tend to offset the 64 per cent 
decrease in the number of §glass 
blowers. While to trace in detail the 
shift in workers from one industry 
to another would be a possible but 
extremely difficult task, one can 
visualize groups of workers  trans- 
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COLLEGE TRAINING 


fering from one industry to another 
within the entity of the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, and by so 
doing can also visualize the economic 
problems arising therefrom. 

The transportation and communica- 
tion industries showed a relative gain 
of .¢ per cent. Street railways de- 
clined and gave way to the bus; the 
railroads lost ground to the trucks 
and private automobiles; but the 
radio grew up, the telephone and 
telegraph extended their operations. 
Again in this field, as in all the fore- 
going, technological progress took its 
toll, but in this field a relative gain 
was shown because of the great 
expansion in operations. 

The trade group registered a rela- 
tive gain of 2.3 per cent. Included 
under trade are such persons as 
advertising agents, bankers, brokers, 
clerks, traveling salesmen, insurance 
agents, retailers, and the like. This 
group showed an increase because the 
groups representing the production 
of goods were able to produce, and 
hence more were needed in trade to 
handle the increased production result- 
ing from technological progress. 

The public-service group neither 
gained nor lost in the ten-year period, 
indicating that the governmental func- 
tions and units still offer an excellent 
field to college graduates. Probably 
the future will see greater oppor- 
tunities in that field, as is evidenced 
by the present trend of our large 
eastern universities to establish schools 
for training men for public service. 

The professional-service group had 
a relative gain of 1.5 per cent indi- 
cating that, as we tend to overcome 
the rigors of producing goods, we 
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tend to spend more time training 
minds, thereby, of course, setting 
the stage for still greater production, 
still better human relationships in 
the future. 

The domestic and personal service 
group showed a relative increase of 
2 per cent. This probably resulted 
from the ephemeral prosperity of the 
twenties, when the American people 
seemed to favor servants. However, 
whereas they formerly favored serv- 
ants in the household, they now favor 
specialists, part-time workers, and 
servants who do the work off the 
premises. The result has been a 
decentralization of the household, 
and at the same time perhaps has 
given the housewife more freedom, 
for the process has left her with less 
household work to do. At the same 
time, too, the decentralization has 
given the worker more freedom in 
the sense that his or her work has 
been concentrated and in a sense has 
rendered him or her a specialist. 

The clerical occupations relatively 
increased their numbers .7 per cent. 
Auditors, cashiers, bookkeepers, ste- 
nographers, and other such workers 
increased in number due to the 
development of combinations and 
mergers, together with the develop- 
ment of subsidiary and branch busi- 
ness; the growth of the chain store 
and other large-scale businesses com- 
posed of many units; and the growth 
of installment buying and selling. 
Even technological introductions bring 
a demand for record-keeping. Al- 
though calling this group “clerical 
occupations” may discourage the col- 
lege man because he opposes a clerk- 
ship, the field is lucrative and offers 
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real possibilities when one remembers 
the chain stores, for example, and 
their demand for college men. 


OW, from these figures we see 

that agriculture, forestry and 
fishing, extraction of minerals, and 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
‘tries were using relatively fewer 
“workers. We also see that transporta- 
tion and communication, professional 
service, domestic and personal service, 
and the clerical occupations were 
using relatively more workers. Public 
service, it will be recalled, showed no 
change. We may conclude, there- 
fore, that the vast technological 
changes which occurred in the decade 
from 1920 to 1930 resulted in fewer 
workers being needed and used in 
the production of raw materials and 
finished goods. Indexes of electrical- 
power production through the de- 
pression would indicate that the trend 
toward technology is more pronounced 
now than between 1920 and 1930; 
which probably means fewer workers 
will in the future be necessary for 
the production of raw materials and 
finished goods. Such a trend does 
not mean more unemployment over 
the long run, although the short run, 
or “transitional,” effects may be 
deleterious to the workers. As we 
have indicated, however, over the 
long run those workers leaving the 
production occupations, or not enter- 
ing them, are entering the occupations 
having to do with the distribution 
of the increased amount of raw 
materials and finished goods which 
technological improvements and the 
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development of industrial power have 
made possible. Not only is the field | 
of distribution absorbing those workers _ 
not entering, or leaving, the producing _ 
occupations, but also those fields 


devoted to intangible services; for | 


example, law, teaching, and dentistry, 


Therefore, let the college man, | 


recent, present, or prospective, take 
heart. Technology is a blessing to 
him for, even if less workers are 
required to produce an_ increased 
amount of raw material and finished 
goods, it would seem that more 
intelligent direction, a more complex 
and intelligent organization is neces- 
sary to administer the improvements 
and developments made in the fields 
of technology and industrial power. 
This means opportunity, now and 
probably more so in the future, for the 
properly trained man. That the busi- 
ness world is conscious of this necessity 
is indicated by the great increase in 
the number of designers, draftsmen, 
engineers, accountants, and bankers. 
Especially should the prospective 
college man choose his training with 
the technological trend in mind. Let 
him so train himself that he will not 
only be qualified to fit into the age 
of technology with his technical train- 
ing; but also that he may be qualified 
to enter the distribution of goods 
field, which is absorbing more and 
more workers as has been indicated. 
Thoughtful guidance in the choice 
of vocations and professions, the 
choice to be made in the light of the 
trends of society instead of hap- 
hazardly, would bring real benefits to 

both the individual and society. 
[Vol. VII, No. § 
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The Athlete and His College 


By D. OBERTEUFFER 


The Southern Athletic Situation and Its Implications 


ECENTLY the president of 

the University of North Car- 

olina, in a printed statement 
to his board of trustees, submitted 
a striking program having to do with 
the athlete and his college. This 
platform draws tightly certain restric- 
tions about that earnest youth in all 
matters relating to his “amateur” 
status. A plethora of taboos is 
established, and every activity where 
money is involved becomes subject to 
the scrutiny of the college authorities. 
This document cannot be taken lightly, 
at least for a few years yet, because it 
is so firm, so rigid, and so reactionary 
as to stun those who have been 
hoping for some mite of liberalism to 
appear in the thinking of college 
presidents as they guide the destinies 
of athletic programs. Furthermore, 
the report is concurred with by letter, 
if not by public statement, by the 
presidents of Harvard, Minnesota, 
Yale, Kansas, and probably others 
who were not listed. 

The positions assumed were drawn 
up, signed, and submitted to the 
Southern Athletic Conference and the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion by the presidents of six member 
colleges—the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, the University of Maryland, 
Washington and Lee Univ ersity, North 
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Carolina State College, the University 
of Virginia, and the University of 
North Carolina. It was presented 
as a timely rejoinder to the action of 
the Southeastern Conference which in 
the autumn of 1935 recognized the 
right of the athlete to receive financial 
aid or its equivalent while playing on 
college athletic teams. 

In brief, these presidents of the 
Southern Conference hold that any 
athlete shall be declared ineligible for 
competition if he “‘as a consideration 
for his athletic ability . . . receives 

. preferential consideration in the 
matter of tuition, fees, room, board, 
clothes, books, charge accounts, job, 
loan, scholarship or any other financial 
aid or material whatever.” This does 
not actually say that an athlete may 
not receive such help, but this implica- 
tion is clearly set forth in the intro- 
ductory paragraph which says that 
the report seeks to make clear “the 
present prohibition of scholarships, 
loans, jobs and all other material 
considerations for athletes as ath- 
letes.”” It goes on to say further that 
scholarships may not be awarded on 
the basis of athletic skill, that all such 
scholarships must be open to “non- 
athletes on the basis of character, 
scholarship, financial need, compe- 
tence for any specific task [sic/], and 
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general merit.” Furthermore, if a 
student who is also an athlete holds 
any “scholarship, loan, or job not 
within the control of the institution,” 
this lad is ineligible unless the faculty 
committee on loans, jobs, or scholar- 
ships has investigated and approved 
his status. Apparently the right of 
search and seizure means something 
in the Southern Conference! Then, 
emulating Harvard and Yale, every 
athlete must declare his assets in 
advance of competition including a 
detailed statement in writing of the 
“amounts and sources of his financial 
earnings and income received, or to 
be received during the college year 
including the previous summer, from 
others than those upon whom he is 
naturally dependent for support.” 

So tightly woven is this net that 
even the staff of the college is affected. 
Purporting to consider coaches and 
athletic directors as reputable and 
acknowledged members of the faculty 
the report then states that these pro- 
fessors may not “receive for services 
or for any athletic purpose any 
money or other valuable consideration 
except through the college authori- 
ties.” Is it to be presumed from this 
that income from textbooks, offi- 
Ciating, manufacture or invention of 
equipment, or special lecture or teach- 
ing contracts are included in this 
discriminatory ban? 

Of course, the usual scholastic 
requirements are reaffirmed and de- 
linquencies and probations punished 
with ineligibility. To top it all off 
each athlete must declare annually 
and in writing his innocence of any of 
the alleged sins just mentioned. 

It may be gathered from the tone 
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of this paper thus far that there 


may be certain disagreements with | 


this or any other such attempt to 
regulate so strictly our college sports, 
There are, and the disagreements are 
honest ones which grow out of the 
same desire which prompted the 
presidents’ stand, namely, the desire 
to see college athletics grow and 
prosper and be the fine, honorable, 
and educationally valuable activities 
they may well be. 

There are many who share with 
these six presidents the desire to 
maintain athletics on a high level of 
sportsmanship and general conduct. 
Responsible executives and deans 
throughout the land seek a stability 
and honor in athletics which will 
raise them above the advertising 
or amusement basis and place them 
within the academic fold solidiy and 
with repute. 

But is not this desired stability, 
this “honor,” this permanence of 
athletics in American college life to be 
attained in some other way—another 
way which takes into account the 
history of athletics and a certain 
regard for them as instruments for 
the education of youth? Athletics 
have been subject to restrictive regu- 
lation for years, and we seem to be 
getting deeper and deeper into a 
morass of rules and refinements which 
may have reached the point where 
some re-examination, some restate- 
ment, is necessary. 

Our conception of amateurism came 
directly from the English. Our col- 
lege and schoolboy games borrowed 
much of their background and tradi- 
tion from England. There, a hundred 
years ago, a well-defined difference 
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THE ATHLETE AND HIS COLLEGE 


existed between the amateur player 
and the professional, and this differ- 
ence was immutably bound into the 
social life of a people who were 
highly sensitive to class differences 
and whose amateur athletes were 
largely members of an aristocracy 
with money and leisure enough to 
allow them to play. Professionals 
were workmen, tradesmen, and thus 
somewhat outside the pale of the 
accepted high social or educational 
groups. 

We transferred the idea of ama- 
teurism, that is, playing or teaching 
games for monetary gain, to our 
sports but left the notions of social 
aristocracy behind! Our life is essen- 
tially democratic and answerable to 
different standards so that over the 
years we have come to honor in some 
measure our Tildens or Ryans, or our 
Hagens and Jones’s. We had to do 
just that; anything else would have 
been, to us, snobbish and undem- 
ocratic. The measure of a man’s 
social acceptability is his deportment 
and his ability, rather than the origin 
of his income. 

Sport, since 1850, has developed 
tremendously in our schools and 
colleges, and today it is a significant 
and pleasurable element in the homely 
culture of the American people. A 
social structure founded on democracy, 
an educational framework based upon 
equality of opportunity, and an eco- 
nomic system which pays for skill no 
matter in what endeavor find no 
place for discrimination against him 
who, in college, wants an education 
and who has the means to attain that 
in an ability to play games. This 
does not imply that paid athletes, in 
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the sense that professional football 
and basketball players are owned and 
paid salaries by corporations, should 
grace our campuses in the employ of 
the university. It simply implies 
that the traditional, aristocracy-based 
idea of amateurism is incompatible 
with American life today. 

Moreover, we have been saying 
since 1920 or thereabouts that ath- 
letics are not only educational ex- 
periences, but that they should be 
organized as a part of the curriculum 
of the college. To the traditionally 
minded such may be thought of as 
outside the province of the college, 
but, paraphrasing Charters, those who 
believe the ultimate purpose of educa- 
tion is to teach students to get a 
better control of life, and that the 
mastery of subjects is only one means 
of control, will consider this curricular 
basis as an acceptable one. Cer- 
tainly, the so-called “physical educa- 
tion” of a college man has been 
endorsed by enough leaders of the 
past and present to make its place as 
a curricular element a safe and 
secure one. 


HEN what manner of experience 

are our varsity contests! They 
most surely are one form of the educa- 
tion of aman. If instruction is given 
in sports to the general student body, 
then these highly organized inter- 
collegiate contests, where high skill is 
required and tiorough instruction is 
demanded, become equivalent to the 
advanced sections in other fields of 
learning. They may be viewed, if 
one accepts their valid claims to being 
educational experiences, as curricular 
elements co-ordinate with other lab- 
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‘oratory experience of an advanced 
nature. If they are educational, spon- 
sored by the university as a part of its 
educational advantages, taught by 
professors whose requirements in train- 
ing and ability and emoluments in 
salary are the same as other pro- 
fessors, then we must in all logic, 
administer them in equality of terms 
with other curricular areas. 

But therein lies our difficulty and 
our inconsistency. We say to a 
boy: “You must pass history, and 
French, and mathematics before you 
can have the opportunity to pass 
physical education!”” We have made 
these areas prerequisites to physical 
education. How would it be to say: 
“You must attain a scholastic average 
of passing in physical education before 
you may take senior economics?” 

From another standpoint, athletics 
may be the only avenue through 
which some students may attain that 
personal self-confidence which comes 
from success. If they happen to be 
failures in a few “academic” enter- 
prises, is it fair to the boy to deny 
him also his opportunity to succeed 
in another channel in which he has 
hopes of being or is happy and suc- 
cessful? As curricular elements we 
may see all these as co-ordinate, but 
we do not administer them as such. 
We hold on tenaciously to scholastic 
eligibility rules everywhere because 
we “do not want the athletic side 
to run away with the academic.” 
This admits of a questionable dis- 
tinction and, might well be taken by 
the “‘academics” as achallenge to com- 
pete on equal terms for the interest 
and industry of the student without 
benefit of favorable legislation. 
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Rules of athletic eligibility today 
are legion. If one examines the 
constitution of high-school athletic 
associations or college conferences, 
one is amazed at the number and 
complexity of them. There are age 
limits, scholarship standards, transfer 
rules, amateur rules, freshman rules, 
stipulations as to what is legitimate 
academic work and what is not, lists 
giving the games to be played in one 
week, and the history of each one of 
them is that they are formulated to 
control the other fellow or to control 
some troublesome situation in an 
expedient fashion without counting 
the cost to those who might be 
trying to foster athletics for the 
benefit of all boys regardless of their 
age, income, or previous condition of 
servitude. The result is a_super- 
structure of athletic administration 
which is appalling in its complexity. 
The platform to administer the “ama- 
teur code,” as suggested by the six 
Southern presidents, i is One more step 
toward top-heaviness—one more com- 
plicated scheme for controlling, rather 
than developing, the opportunity for 
participation in athletics. 


E NEED a moratorium on such 

rules and programs. Perhaps 
we should suspend all rules and start 
over. Let us find out what college 
games are for really. We will have to 
admit their commercial attractive- 
ness. We will have to grant their 
educational value. We will have to 
see them in relation to the purposes 
of a college education. For eighty- 
five years more or less we have been 
piling rule upon rule without ever 
stopping for a careful analysis; and 
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THE ATHLETE AND HIS COLLEGE 


all this time some overenthusiastic 
coaches and directors of athletics 
have been responding to the victory- 
hungry public by going to all sorts 
of lengths to produce winners by all 
the practices which these six col- 
lege presidents and many others so 
earnestly and sincerely are trying 
to control. 

It is suggested that the solution 
of the problem lies in an examination 
of fundamental concepts and in a 
return to simplicity of administration. 


What is amateurism in sport in 
America? Does it retain its original 
meaning? If it does not, and we still 


try to administer it as if it did, then 
we face a task as impossible of solution 
as trying to apply the traffic regula- 
tions of 1900 to the situation of today. 
If we are willing to award scholarships 
for “competence for any specific 
task,” can we discriminate between 
competence in athletics, in essay- 
writing, in high-school marks, or any 
of the other bases upon which scholar- 
ships are given? Of course we can do 
that; we can say competency in 
athletics is not competence for any 
specific task, but in so saying we rule 
athletics entirely out of the educa- 
tional or economic considerations and 
it is dificult to see how they can be 
so regarded. 


OW far is the college justified 

in going in its inquiry into the 
private lives of students? To what 
extent shall the college regulate the 
private sources of income of its faculty 
members? The proposals of the six 
presidents are beautiful examples of 
the sort of legislation which, in order 
to regulate a few, imposes impositions 
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of an unfair or unwarranted nature 
upon the many. The Western Con- 
ference did the same sort of thing a 
few years ago when, in an attempt 
to prevent one university from making 
it too easy for athletes to be eligible 
by taking a “‘coaching course,” they 
banned all the laboratory courses in 
all the four-year professional physical- 
education curriculums in the member 
colleges! The symbols of academic 
respectability became the lecture chair 
and the blackboard! When colleges 
join together to form these con- 
ferences, they reap a splendid harvest; 
but how unfortunate it is that in 
some instances conferences have ex- 
cused member colleges from exercising 
self-direction and self-respect in the 
administration of their athletics. The 
conference becomes sometimes little 
more than a smoke screen of pro- 
tection for all sorts of practices 
designed to get the better of the 
other fellow. 

The action of the Southern presi- 
dents is not to be deplored. Rather 
it is to be expected. If those directly 
in charge of athletics cannot agree 
on a philosophy underlying and 
guiding athletic programs, or cannot 
come together in common under- 
standing and faith on matters of 
amateurism, or recruiting, or eligi- 
bility, if the trained professional 
cannot solve his own problems, then 
the beleaguered college president must. 
And he has time to do no more than 
put on more restrictions or to appoint 
some professor not in physical educa- 
tion to sit for him on conference 
boards and administer athletics from 
a “non-partisan” viewpoint. Some 
day, soon, we hope, the professional 
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group trained in physical education 
(including, of course, the athletic 
coach and director) can demonstrate 
their ability, their sound common 
sense, and unbiased judgment to the 
extent that they will administer 
athletic conferences, as the lawyers 
do the bar associations and the 
physicians do the medical societies. 
Athletic policies will then be subject 
to the approval of rather than a 
burdensome formative task to col- 
lege presidents. 

And then, in conclusion, what will 
happen? The handwriting has ap- 
peared already on the stadium walls. 
Examine Pennsylvania’s huge organi- 
zation. There is merit and admin- 
istrative philosophy there. Consider 
the dozens of smaller colleges such as 
Rochester, Wesleyan, or Amherst. 
Possibly Amherst has the solution. 
A few years ago it was reported that 
they told their athletic competitors 
that they enjoyed playing with them, 
but that Amherst has only a few 
simple eligibility rules. If the com- 
petitors did not choose to compete 
under those circumstances, then there 
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was nothing Amherst could do about 
it. Those simple rules, all under the 
jurisdiction of the college itself were: 
First, an athlete must be physically in 
good condition to play; second, he 
must be in good standing as a student 
at Amherst; and, third, he must have 
been a student there for the one year 
of orientation. 

Three simple rules. Are they im- 
practical of administration in the 
Southern, or the Western, or the 
Pacific Coast, or the Ohio, or any 
other conference? Possibly they are, 
Perhaps we are not warranted yet in 
placing more confidence than sus- 
picion in the other fellow. Perhaps 
we do need bigger and better and 
more restrictive rules. But if we do, 
then let us retain some lawyers and 
give them six months to draw u 
statutes infallible and all-embracing 
and place a trained sheriff in every 
athletic department to guard against 
infractions. Our emphasis would be, 
as it is now, upon who cannot com- 
pete—we will rarely hear the voice 
of him who asks, “‘Who is eligible in 
[Vol. VII, No. 8} 


this college, anyway?” 
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Speech Handicaps 


Approximately 10 per cent of col- 
lege students are handicapped by 
speech defects, but few institutions 
have established speech clinics with 
adequate facilities to care for this 
problem. At Purdue University, how- 
ever, more or less systematic attempts 
have been made to locate students 
with speech defects, and every possible 
effort has been made to aid them 
in overcoming their difficulties.t. In 
the spring of 1934 the Faculty Com- 
mittee on Speech Defects was re- 
organized so as to include the chairman 
of the Division of Speech, the directors 
of the personnel offices for men and for 
women, the director of the student 
health service, a representative of the 
modern language department, and 
a representative of the division of 
psychology. The general duties of 
this committee are to discover all 
those students having speech defects 
suficiently serious to interfere with 
their progress, to diagnose and give 
individual attention to the speech 
problems of these students, to record 
the clinical histories of the cases dealt 
with, to conduct research studies 
in speech correction, and to make 
such recommendations to the Admin- 
istration as seem desirable for the 
furtherance of the general program. 

In 1935 the Division of Speech, a 
unit of the English Department, 


Steer, Max D., and Trimble, Otis C. Speech 
Handicaps of Students in Purdue University. La- 
fayette, ndiana: Purdue University, 1936. (Studies 
in Higher Education, XXVIII) 


added a speech clinic to its organiza- 
tion and secured the services of a 
speech pathologist; and at present 
the speech-correction program is cent- 
ered in that clinic. The work of the 
clinic is to assist in detecting students 
with speech handicaps; to diagnose 
all cases requesting service; to treat 
cases requesting service; and to 
attempt to improve the services 
offered by continued research. 

In 1935, during the orientation 
and registration periods of the fall 
semester, 1,471 Freshmen and trans- 
fer men students were examined for 
speech defects. Of those students, 
1§1 (10.2 per cent) showed defects 
of articulation; 56 (3.8 per cent), 
defects of phonation; 71 (4.8 per 
cent), defects of rhythm; and 55 
(3-7 per cent), foreignisms or un- 
classified defects. Most of the stu- 
dents manifested a single defect, but 
nearly one-seventh of the group ex- 
hibited two defects and approximately 
one in a hundred, three defects. At 
the time of writing, 5.2 per cent of 
these students were receiving aid from 
the clinic, some had been placed on a 
waiting list, and still others had 
deferred corrective acticn. 

The 1935 speech-defect survey for 
women students showed that 28 per 
cent of the 266 women examined 
had speech defects: 45 (16.9 per cent) 
had defects of articulation; 16 (6.0 
per cent), of phonation; 4 (1.5 per 
cent), of rhythm; and 1 (.3 per cent), 
a foreignism or unclassified defect. 
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The authors analyze some of the 
reasons why the number of speech 
defectives is disproportionately large 
at Purdue, why the number of stu- 
dents who request speech correctional 
services is surprisingly high, and why 
it is difficult to administer an adequate 
correctional program. They also give 
some general suggestions for increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the speech 
correction program. 


Sabbatical Leaves 


To encourage professional growth, 
many colleges have adopted a system 
of sabbatical leave of absence whereby 
faculty members may be granted 
regular periods of time away from 
their teaching duties with part or full 
remuneration. A study of the extent 
of this practice in the higher institu- 
tions that are members or are on the 
non-member list of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools is reported by Doak S. Camp- 
bell and Mona L. Lyon in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Peabody Journal 
of Education. 

Data were obtained from 4,474 
individual faculty reports from 117 
of the 158 higher institutions of the 
association. ‘The replies divided the 
colleges into three general divisions: 
colleges having a definite policy and 
practice for granting leave of absence, 
12; colleges granting leave of absence 
but with no well-defined practice, 
99; and colleges indicating no pro- 
vision for leave of absence, 6. 

The number of schools with any 
definite practice for granting leave 
of absence is small, and the depression 
has apparently caused a significant 
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decrease. The data also showed that 
the number of faculty members con. 
tinuing their work for advanced 
degrees and the number who travel 
make up a much greater proportion 
of the faculties where they are regu. 
larly granted time from duty with 
some compensation. 

Few colleges in the study, however, 
have been able to grant leave of 
absence with pay to their faculties, 
“A comparative study during the 
next few years will be necessary in 
order to show any trend with respect 
to the practice of granting sabbatical 
leave of absence to college faculty 
members.” 


Reading in 
Current Periodicals 


An aid in the circulation of current 
periodicals, one particularly suitable 
for use in small college libraries, is 
reported by William S. Hoole in the 
October issue of the Library Journal. 

The officials of Birmingham-South- 
ern College Library, believing that 
current periodicals contain valuable 
materials for parallel reading in col- 
lege courses, have for the past year 
placed special emphasis on the dis- 
tribution of magazines among stu- 
dents and faculty members by means 
of “Suggestion-cards”—slips_notify- 
ing the receiver of the appearance of a 
magazine containing a certain article 
pertaining especially to his field. 

In this fashion professors were 
saved much time in looking up 
materials; their attention was called 
to articles they might have over- 
looked; the notices were useful in 
classroom work as bases for special 
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assignments; the notices were valuable 
to file for later reference; bibliog- 
raphies were maintained currently; 
and because the notices were so 
printed, attention could be drawn to 
recent book acquisitions as well as to 
periodicals. 

Several teachers sent word that 
they personally subscribed to certain 
periodicals and did not wish to be 
notified of articles in those journals; 
others awaited and checked certain 
magazines and needed no reminders. 
Thereafter, a record was kept of 
magazines subscribed to by faculty 
members or regularly examined by 
them, and no notices were sent to 
those individuals who had regular 
access to the periodicals in question. 


The Economic Importance 
of a University 


The Economic Importance of Boston 
University to the Community, pre- 
pared by John S. Perkins, statistician 
of the Bureau of Business Research, 
Boston University, presents informa- 
tion in considerable detail regarding 
the salaries and wages paid by 
Boston University to more than 
seven hundred instructors, adminis- 
trators, and employees; expenditures 
of the University within the metro- 
politan area for supplies, service, and 
materials necessary for operation and 
maintenance; and living expenses of 
University students expended within 
the metropolitan area. 

Data regarding expenditures of the 
University were estimated from the 
books of the University covering the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 19365. 
Data regarding students’ expenditures 
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were estimated from data obtained 
from questionnaires filled out by 
2,243 students, or 39.7 per cent of the 
5,644 students within the scope of 
the survey. 

The total expenditures of Boston 
University each month within the met- 
ropolitan area approximate $350,000. 
For the calendar year, these ex- 
penditures total $3,150,000. Of this 
amount, Boston University pays out 
approximately $1,190,000 in salaries 
to its teaching force, administrators, 
and employees; and $430,000 for sup- 
plies, service, and materials necessary 
for operation. Expenses of students 
approximate $1,530,000 annually. 

Details concerning student expendi- 
tures are analyzed according to the 
home-residence status of the students; 
transportation expenditures; station 
terminals of students using steam 
railroads; food and lunch expenditures; 
lodging expenditures; and _ typical 
monthly living expense budgets of 
students. The median monthly ex- 
pense budget for the student whose 
home is in the metropolitan area of 
Boston is $17.25; for the student 
whose home is outside that area but 
who stays in Boston, the median 


is $44.38. 


Changes in Language 
Requirements for the Ph.D. 


The Graduate Council of Ohio 
State University has approved the 
following foreign-language require- 
ments for the Doctor’s degree, which 
went into effect at the beginning of 
the Summer Quarter of this year. 
The announcement of this change in 
requirements laid down the following 
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stipulations and definitions: 


The foreign-language requirements for 
the Ph.D. degree may be met by any one 
of the three following methods: (1) a 
dictionary reading knowledge of two 
foreign languages; (2) a thorough reading 
knowledge of one foreign language; (3) a 
dictionary reading knowledge of one 
foreign language. If method 3 is chosen, 
the department in which the candidate is 
specializing shall submit to the Executive 
Committee of the Graduate Council an 
outline of the student’s graduate program 
beyond the Master’s degree, and this 
program must receive the approval of the 
Executive Committee in order to become 
operative. It must include in lieu of a 
dictionary knowledge of a second foreign 
language an adequate requirement in 
addition to the ordinary requirements for 
the Ph.D. degree. The choice of these 
methods in all cases will be made by the 
candidate’s advisory committee or by 
the department’s committee on graduate 
work when such a committee has been 
set up, after due conference with the 
student concerned. 

. By a dictionary knowledge of read- 
ing is meant ability to read with the 
aid of a dictionary selections from 
standard works or the current literature 
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in the foreign languages in the field jn | 


which the student is majoring at the rate 
of from....... oe = oi words per hour, 

. By a thorough reading knowledge jg 
meant the ability to read without the aid 
of a dictionary and to reproduce orally 
and accurately in English the meaning of 
selections from the current literature jn 
the foreign languages in the field in which 


the student is majoring at the rate of | 


ae eee words per hour. 

[The vacant places in the statement 
ee Pikes: words per hour” 
included in the definitions are to be filled 
in by each department separately.] 


The examination is to test the 
student’s ability to read the language 
in the field in which he is majoring 
and is not to concern itself with 
questions of grammatical construc- 
tion, idioms, or syntax whenever the 
meaning is clear. Each department 
is to co-operate with the foreign- 
language departments by furnishing 
lists of readings suitable for use in 
the examinations of its candidates. 
These readings may be in the form 
of books or journals or typewritten 
extracts from literature within the 
candidate’s major field. 
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Tue academic year 1936-37, judging 
by newspaper reports, begins with 
the highest freshman enrollment in 
history. The total seems likely to 
number well over three hundred 
thousand. According to a _ recent 
survey made at the University of 
Illinois, these new students are better 
nourished and better developed than 
any of their predecessors, 87.5 per 
cent of them being in “‘good to excel- 
lent physical shape.” Also, accord- 
ing to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Freshmen from 
New England are the tallest group of 
human beings in the world, that is, 
178.03 centimeters or § feet 10 inches. 


Tue Department of Phonetics and the 
Public Speaking Division of the De- 
partment of English at Ohio State 
University have been brought together 
as one organization, known as the 
Department of Speech. 


A rrust fund of $50,000 has been 
left to the University of Kansas by 
the late Frank C. Miller for the 
assistance of medical students at that 
institution. This assistance will be 
given by means of loans up to a total 
of $200 a year per student. 


Seven trustees of Bucknell Univers- 
ity have made a gift totaling $80,000 
tothat institution. The money makes 
possible the immediate reconstruction 
of the main building which was 
partially destroyed by fire in 1932. 


Grovnp was broken this summer at 
Syracuse University for the erection 
of medical school buildings whose cost 
will total $825,000. 


A BEQUEST of $175,000 has been 
received by Yale University from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Grace Witbeck 
Barrell. Of this sum $100,000 is 
designated for additions to the Uni- 
versity infirmary and $75,000 for 
scholarships. 


Many student bodies throughout 
the country raise funds each year for 
the support of public charities in 
their communities. One of the largest 
of such funds is that at Yale Uni- 
versity where the students this year 
set up a goal of $20,000 for assisting 
five charitable institutions in New 
Haven. 


The American Council of Learned 
Societies announces the availability 
of a limited number of small grants 
to individual scholars seeking assist- 
ance on specific problems of research. 
No grant will exceed more than $300, 
and all will be confined to the human- 
istic branches: philosophy, philology, 
literature and linguistics, art and 
musicology, archeology, and cultural 
and intellectual history. Applicants 
must possess the doctorate or its 
equivalent, must be citizens or perma- 
nent residents of the United States or 
Canada, and must be able to dem- 
onstrate personal need of assistance 
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which cannot be secured from other 
sources. No grant will be awarded 
for the fulfillment of requirements for 
any academic degree. Applications 
for these fellowships should be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary for Fellow- 
ships and Grants, American Council 
of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


‘The Texas House of Representatives 
on October 2 adopted a resolution 
calling for a committee investigation 
of charges that communism is being 
taught in the state colleges. The 
vote was 71 to §7. The author of the 
resolution reported that he has docu- 
mentary evidence in his possession 
demonstrating that several faculty 
members were teaching communism 
and attracting students to its support. 
Opponents to the resolution charged 
that the resolution was inspired by 
enemies of the national Democratic 
administration and is merely a political 
device for the securing of Republican 
votes in November. 


Tue War Department has issued 
orders forbidding any regular army 
officer detailed to an R.O.T.C. unit at 
a civilian educational institution to 
perform “any duties other than mili- 
tary which in any way interfere with 
his military duties or which make it 
necessary that the burden of his work 
be assumed by another officer on duty 
at the institution.” The order also 
specifically states that no officer will 
be permitted to act as a football 
coach. This, it is believed, will 


seriously interfere with the athletic 
activities of a number of small col- 
leges which have used army officers to 
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coach their athletic teams for slight 
additional compensation. 


The American Youth Commission 
several times a year issues a mimeo. 
graphed bulletin called ‘Current 
References on American Youth Prob. 
lems.” In this publication are included 
references to the latest publications 
under such topics as Agencies Sery. 
ing Youth, Delinquency and Crime, 
Health, Influences Affecting Youth, 
International Youth Movements, Mar. 
riage and Family Life, Negro Youth, 
Vocational Guidance and Placement. 
Individuals desiring copies of these 
bulletins may write the American 
Youth Commission, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


For the first time in four years, the 
Cornell Alumni Fund passed the 
$100,000 mark during the past spring. 
The campaign, which closed on June 
30, brought in a total of $110,234.07 
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from 6,256 alumni contributors. The | 


Cornell Alumni Fund is one of the 


major activities conducted by the | 


Cornellian Council and is one of the 
oldest and most successful of the 
systematic efforts made by American 
colleges and universities to stimulate 
the interest of the alumni in the 
financial support of their institutions. 
The first campaign was conducted in 
1908, and by 1930 more than ten 
thousand individuals were contrib- 
uting to it. 


The Institute of Health and Social 
Sciences at the University of Mich- 
igan will hereafter be designated as 
the Institute of Public and Social 
Administration. In this newly named 
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organization the Bureau of Reference 
and Research in Government will be 
included. The administration will 
be under the immediate supervision 
of the executive board of the Grad- 
uate School. The degrees of Master 
of Public Administration and Master 
of Social Work will be granted at the 
satisfactory completion of two years 
of professional training under the 
direction of the Institute. 


Tue well-known American artist, 
John Steuart Curry, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the University 
of Wisconsin with the title of “artist 
in residence.”” Associated with the 
Farm Folk School of the College of 
Agriculture, he will seek to develop 
greater appreciation of art among the 
rural residents of the state. Presi- 
dent Frank made the following state- 
ment upon the announcement of Mr. 
Curry’s appointment: 


The terms of this appointment are 
unique, in that, while Mr. Curry’s ap- 
pointment is a general university appoint- 
ment, and he is to have contact with 
all phases of the University life, he will 
sustain a special relation to the work of 
the college of agriculture with the rural 
youth of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Curry, along with Grant Wood 
and Thomas Hart Benton, is distinctive 
in the degree to which his art draws its 
strength from the very soil of America. 
In launching this new educational ven- 
ture, we are undertaking to give added 
impetus to regional art as a force for rural 
as well as urban culture in this Middle 
West area. 


A sum of $3,000,000 has been left to 
the University of Chicago by the late 
Walter G. Zoller, Chicago coal baron, 
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for dental research. With the money 
the Walter G. Zoller Memorial Dental 
Clinic is being established to perform 
three services: service to the poor, 
training of dentists in the more 
advanced fields of practice, and re- 
search to discover fundamental dental 
knowledge. One of the first researches 
to be undertaken will be an investiga- 
tion of the causes of tooth decay. 


Dorixc November the State De- 
partment of Education of California 
will release in printed form eleven 
bulletins and a book under the 
general heading of “Speech in Edu- 
cation.” Among the bulletins to be 
released are comprehensive discussions 
of communication, curriculum, speech 
therapy, tests and measurements, 
creative self-expression, and radio. 
These bulletins are written essentially 
for secondary and elementary schools, 
but much of the material brought 
together will be of interest to individ- 
uals concerned with speech in institu- 
tions of higher education. 

Inquiries for further information 
concerning these publications can be 
secured from Miss Vocha Fiske, 
Room 300, Physical Education Build- 
ing, University of Southern California, 
University Park, Los Angeles. 


Av tHe opening of its two hundred 
twenty-sixth year, Yale is making 
one of its most important educa- 
tional changes in many years. This 
is the system of general examinations 
which will begin with the class of 
1937 for the students in Yale College, 
and for students in certain courses in 
the Sheffield Scientific School and in 
the Yale School of Engineering. 
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Until this year, a student in the 
undergraduate schools selected his 
major field of study in his sophomore 
or junior year, and earned his degree 
by accumulating, year by year, the 
proper total of independent credits 
for separate courses. The new sys- 
tem adds to his numerical require- 
ment an examination in the major 
field at the end of his senior year 
which will be a final test of his work 
conducted over a period of two or 
three years. 

The examination will not deal 
with any particular courses, but with 
the general field involved and with 
such immediately related fields as 
may be properly included. For ex- 
ample, a student studying the develop- 
ment of the American banking system, 
as the core of a major in the Depart- 
ment of Economics, would be expected 
to have some knowledge of the cor- 
responding historical and_ political 
developments. Much of the material 
he would need in facing the general 
examination would have to come 
from reading which he would do on 
his own initiative and aside from the 
formal courses he may have taken. 
The examination will set up a goal 
toward which the student will work 
during his college course, and will 
motivate his work during that time. 


Fo.towine the example of the Uni- 
versities of Minnesota, Florida, and 
West Virginia, the University of New 
Mexico has reorganized its first two 
years of undergraduate work by 
establishing a General College and 
upper and lower divisions in the 
College of Arts and Sciences. The 
General College is being established 
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chiefly to work with students who 
desire or need irregular programs 
and who are not working toward a 
degree. Admission requirements re- 
main the same for this division of the 
University as for its other colleges. 

The lower division of the College 
of Arts and Sciences has been organ- 
ized as a separate organization in 
order to stress individual relation- 
ships with Freshmen and Sophomores, 
J. C. Knode, formerly dean of men, 
has been made dean of the General 
College and also dean of the Lower 
Division. The Upper Division will 
be under the administration of Dean 
G. P. Hammond who has come 
recently from a professorship of his- 
tory at the University of Southern 
California. 


Tue Nebraska State Journal has 
recently completed a_ survey of 
seventy-two colleges and universities 
throughout the country to gather 
information concerning the selling of 
football broadcasting privileges to 
commercial organizations. The sur- 
vey demonstrates that 37 institutions 
permit commercial broadcasting of 
their football games and 35 do not. 
The arrangements for such broad- 
casting vary from institution to insti- 
tution. Yale has recently sold its 
broadcasting rights to six games at 
the Yale Bowl for the Fall of 1937 to 
the Atlantic Refining Company for 
$20,000. The Southwestern Confer- 
ence has contracted with the Humble 
Oil and Refining Company for all its 
games during the season in return 
for $14,000. This sum is equally 
divided among the seven members of 
the Conference. The privilege of 
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broadcasting the games of North- 
western has been purchased by the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company for an 
unannounced figure. Michigan is re- 

rted to be receiving $4,000 for 
each contest. 

Among the institutions which do 
not permit commercial broadcasting 
are Princeton, the institutions of the 
Southern Conference, and the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. The 
chief argument against commercial 
broadcasting, and indeed against all 
broadcasting, is that many possible 
purchasers of tickets would not come 
togames if they might remain at home 
to listen to the games over the air. 


A BOOK soon to be reviewed in the 
Journat is that recently written by 
John R. Tunis entitled Was College 
Worth While? Mr. Tunis conducted 
a questionnaire study of the Class of 
1911 of Harvard College, of which he 
wasamember. His findings are both 
startling and uncomfortable for col- 
lege teachers and administrators. 

Supplementing his book, Mr. Tunis 

has written an article in The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly of September 26 
entitled “What Do College Men 
Read?” He states his conclusions in 
the following paragraph: 
... the tastes of our youth, the Post, 
Detective Stories, Western Stories, and 
magazines of this type still survive in this 
fellowship of educated men, all of whom 
are forty-five or over. 

A banker admits that “the sports pages 
of the newspapers still outweigh all others 
in interest, and sport as a topic of con- 
versation all too often outranks matters 
of worthier discussion.” This gives me a 
sinking feeling, although I realize how 
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true it is as I sit in the evening train and 
see my college contemporaries lapping up 
the sickening twaddle of the football 
writers each fall. 


The problem of student radicalism 
has again reared its head even at the 
very beginning of the college year. 
At Columbia, on the opening day of 
the college year, the American Stu- 
dent Union protested against the 
refusal of the University to reinstate 
the president-elect of the junior class 
who was dismissed last spring for 
picketing President Butler’s house in 
protest against the acceptance by the 
University of an invitation to attend 
the Heidelberg Jubilee. Perhaps as 
part of this protest, John Jay Hall 
that night was smeared with many 
gallons of red paint. Complicating 
the problem of student radicalism 
at Columbia, during the same day 
the opening academic procession met 
along its route a group of striking 
members of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paper- 
hangers carrying placards to the 
effect that “Columbia Is Unfair to 
the Painters’ Union.” 

Expressing some agreement with 
the student protesters, albeit inad- 
vertently, President Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago, greeted the 
freshman class with a statement con- 
cerning the dark outlook throughout 
the world: 


The world seems to be rushing towards 
the destruction of liberty of conscience, 
of worship, of speech, and of thought. 
. .. This tendency . . . will not be with- 
out its effects in our own country. 
Already we see signs of the growth of 
bigotry and repression. . . . We see battle 
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lines drawn that may determine the fate 
of our form of government, and of our 
generation. 


In the same vein President Mc- 
Conaughy, of Wesleyan University, 
declared that the biggest threat to 
academic freedom is “bigotry, un- 
fairly endeavoring to impose our own 
views on others and denying, to those 
who differ from us, honesty and sin- 
cerity.” He particularly denounced 
Governor Curley, of Massachusetts, 
and William Randolph Hearst. 

At the opposite end of the scale, 
President Nicholas Murray Butler 
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inveighed against ‘“‘the disorderly 


and lawless force of a group of dis. | 


turbers of the peace” who had coerced 
the established authorities into “such 
terror that nothing whatever is done 
by anyone of these to restore and 
preserve order.” He referred not to 
the Columbia situation, but rather to 
the strike of the Newspaper Guild 
against the Post-Intelligencer of Seattle, 
Washington. A statement in much 
the same vein was issued by President 
George Barton Cutten, of Colgate 
University, against the “parasitic 
pauper.” 





———— 
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-Editorial‘Comments - 





More about Recruiting 


HE writer’s editorial in the Oc- 
tober JourNaL entitled “The 
Recruiting Problem” has called 
forth several letters from interested 
individuals. Apparently a good many 
people are wrestling with this in- 
sistent problem, and it seems desir- 
able, therefore, that the JouRNAL 
should furnish a medium for the 
exchange of interested opinion. 
Among the letters received, two 
are particularly pertinent. The first 
comes from President James M. 
Wood, of Stephens College: 


I have read with a great deal of 
interest your editorial on the recruiting 
problem. Therein you make two pro- 
posals for solving this pressing problem, 
one of which seems to me to be sound and 
the other impractical. 

Your first proposal is that the fre- 
quently suggested code of ethics for 
recruiting officers has no value. This 
seems to me to be an obviously cor- 
rect judgment. Similar efforts in inter- 
collegiate athletics have been no more 
successful than the disarmament pacts 
of European powers, and there is no 
reason to believe that in the intense 
competition for students, agents for 
colleges can be induced to follow an 
abstract set of rules. Practically, such 
efforts in all fields of endeavor have 
failed miserably. 

I doubt, however, that your second 
proposal is the answer. I seriously ques- 
tion whether it will ever be possible for 
us to prepare a digest of the objectives 
of the various educational institutions 


that will be sufficiently comprehensive 
and at the same time sufficiently concise 
and written in the language a layman 
would read. Few parents, in fact, are 
interested in college literature. They 
are concerned with more tangible con- 
siderations. 

I have given a great deal of attention 
and thought to this problem. In my 
judgment there is one way and only one 
in which it may be solved. If the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools would adopt a regulation 
forbidding member institutions to give 
scholarships of any kind to first-year 
students, limiting institutional scholar- 
ships entirely to students who had already 
established a record on their own campus, 
I think the difficulty would disappear. 

It is not that people misunderstand the 
objectives of the various colleges, and I 
do not believe that many of them are 
materially influenced by the reports of 
agents. The thing that does influence 
people from one institution to another, 
(and this is the basis of the most serious 
problem in recruiting) is the so-called 
scholarship which in most instances is 
nothing but a cut rate to underbid the 
other institution. 

The difficulty that we have in securing 
the passage of such a regulation is the fact 
that the larger and more powerful colleges 
and universities under the disguise either 
of legislative requirements or of institu- 
tional policies have adopted these scholar- 
ships and will probably continue to offer 
them. While these institutions do not 
enter into competitive policies yet they 
do set the pace for the smaller institutions 
which oftentimes find themselves strug- 
gling for existence. 
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Mr. Wood, in this communication, 
makes three points: first, that ethical 
codes are out of the question; second, 
that the proposal that the accrediting 
agencies set up bureaus of information 
for the parents of students is im- 
practical; and third, that in his 
opinion the solution of the problem is 
the banning of scholarships for the 
freshman year. The writer is happy 
to have Mr. Wood’s confirmation of 
his criticism of the suggestion that 
recruiting officers be disciplined by a 
code of ethics. His second and third 
points, however, are debatable as 
demonstrated by the communication 
received from Mrs. Edith M. Lewis, 
director of the Women’s College 
Information office of the Chicago 
College Club. Mrs. Lewis has appar- 
ently done what President Wood says 
cannot be done; that is, she has 
organized and is operating an appar- 
ently successful college information 
bureau. Describing what she is do- 
ing, and how her program developed, 
Mrs. Lewis writes as follows: 


During the Chicago Fair, A Century of 
Progress, the alumnae of a group of 
women’s colleges conducted an exhibit of 
material from their colleges. It was my 
job to see that the people who stopped at 
the exhibit got the information they 
wanted. It soon became apparent that 
the largest value of the material was the 
centralization of adequate information. 
Consequently during the winter between 
the 1933 and 1934 Fairs I opened an 
office in the Chicago Loop, with the 
backing of ten colleges and the Chicago 
alumnae clubs of eighteen, to give 
comparative, unbiased information on 
women’s colleges. After the second Fair 
the Chicago College Club, a woman’s 
organization, believing in the possibilities 
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of its services, invited Woman’s College | 
Information to quarter itself here, go | 


with the backing of twelve colleges that 
year opened. In 1935 there were seven. 
teen colleges and this year there are 
twenty. I give you this history to point 
out the primary factor in building this 
organization—the co-operation and sup- 
port of alumnae groups. . . . 

When I speak of college support I mean 
that literally—each college pays me a flat 
fee for a year and that has nothing to do 
with enrollments in any of the colleges, 
Naturally I, and the colleges, hope for 
increased enrollment due to my service, 
and I know they are beginning to get it; 
but I lean over backwards to avoid 
checking on how many have gone to 
individual colleges as the result of my 
efforts. I want to build up the idea of 
the usefulness of this office in giving 
accurate information whether it results 
in an enrollment or not and I want to 
publicize that idea in Chicago. For 
purposes of publication I avoid knowing 
anything about scholarships, and it is 
becoming known that no one can shop for 
scholarships with me. 

. I shall spend the month of October 
taking an exhibit of material from my 
twenty colleges to Chicago preparatory 
schools, staying one day in each school I 
visit. I repeat that orgy in March in 
another group of schools. . . . I spend 
the month of November visiting my 
colleges trying the beds, the food, the 
personalities of house mothers, trying to 
find out just what advisers, deans, per- 
sonnel staffs, and guidance people do. 
.. . As you have now gathered I am 
enthusiastic about the possibilities of such 
work as I do. ... If there are other 
groups which can maintain what I 
sanctimoniously call my high-mindedness, 
I would be glad at any time to pass on the 
information which I have gathered if it 
would help to stamp out the reprehen- 
sible in recruiting. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


HILE disagreeing with Mr. 

Wood concerning the prac- 
ticability of an information center 
for the parents of prospective college 
students, Mrs. Lewis, in the last 
sentence of her second paragraph, 
seems to check with him concerning 
the desirability of curtailing the offer- 
ing of scholarships to Freshmen. 
She does not say as much in so many 
words, but the implication of her 
sentence is that scholarships compli- 
cate the situation. The question, 
however, is considerably involved, 
and it is not likely that the strong 
colleges and universities throughout 
the country, which offer scholarships, 
would be willing to tie their hands in 
any such fashion as suggested. 

The discussion, down to date, seems 
to sum up as follows: first, the 
recruiting problem cannot be solved 
by the adoption of a set of standards 
for recruiters. Second, the college 
information center—despite President 
Wood’s disagreement—seems to be 
workable. And third, the question 
of freshman scholarships should be 
looked into although there seems to 
be little hope of progress in that 
direction. 

The recruiting of college students 
has, during the past few years, 
become a major scandal in American 
higher education. Because of its 
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implications as well as its direct 
evils, it deserves continued and con- 
centrated study. The pages of the 
JouRNAL are open to any individuals 
who wish to submit manuscripts upon 
the problem or who wish to comment 
upon the communications printed 


here. W. H.C. 


Epiror’s Note: 


In his article which appeared in the 
October issue of the JourNAL entitled 
““New State Policies,” Mr. McNeely 
made the statement that although 
the appropriations to the state institu- 
tions of higher education in Florida 
were made in lump sums the legis- 
lature required that the salaries paid 
the staff members must follow the list 
submitted to and approved by the 
state budget commission. This would 
appear to indicate that the admin- 
istrative authorities of the institutions 
were unable to change the salaries of 
staff members without first obtaining 
approval of the budget commission. 
Such an impression is erroneous. 
The administrative authorities of the 
institutions may change the salaries 
at their discretion with the approval 
of the State Board of Control and 
Board of Education provided that the 
total amounts do not exceed the totals 
in the lump-sum appropriations. 
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Collegiate Histories 


A History oF THE COLLEGE OF CHARLES- 
TON, FounpED 1770, dy James H. 
Easterby. Published on the Occasion 
of the Sesquicentennial Anniversary 
of the Chartering of the College. 
Charleston, South Carolina: Trustees 
of the College of Charleston, 1935. 
379 PP- 33-50. 

A History or CuMBERLAND UNIVERSITY, 
1842-1935, by Winstead Paine Boone. 
Lebanon, Tennessee: The Author, 1935. 
7+303 pp. $2.00. 


The history of American colleges and 
universities is not being neglected, as is 
witnessed by Samuel E. Morison’s ad- 
mirable volumes on Harvard University 
during the three centuries of its existence 
and the two substantial books here under 
review. These books deal with Southern 
institutions, one of which was really 
started at Charleston, South Carolina, in 
1785, and the other at Lebanon, Tennessee, 
in 1842. Differences in the environment 
and time of foundation of the two are 
revealed even in the curriculums, though 
these were of the traditional classical 
type, except that navigation and gun- 
nery were taught at Charleston at the 
beginning and mechanics, electricity, mag- 
netism, and other sciences at Lebanon, 
besides the evidences of Christianity, 
Cumberland being a Presbyterian institu- 
tion. By the early 1830’s the College of 
Charleston had assets valued at $107,000 
and was placed under the patronage of the 
city, which created a high school. The 
curriculum was expanded by including 
chemistry and mineralogy. The annual 
budget rarely exceeded $7,500, of which 
the city contributed $3,000 or less. 
Interest in the sciences, which prevailed 
among the professors of the Medical 
College, was much stimulated in 1847 
by a prolonged visit from Louis Agassiz 


and the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
at Charleston in 1850. Collections of 
minerals, shells, and other scientific 
material grew rapidly, the library was 
expanded, scholarships were founded, and 
the prospects of the College of Charleston 
were bright, when the outbreak of the 
Civil War caused the older students 
to enter the Confederate army and the 
investments of the institution to shrink, 
The shrinkage was more than made up 
by new acquisitions, and the endowment 
at the close of the war was increased to 
$250,000. But there was difficulty in 
paying salaries, and only a few young 
men were able to attend classes during 
the period of Reconstruction. 

In 1900 new courses in science and 
engineering, with laboratories and work- 
shops, were introduced; a new faculty 
was organized; and the B.S. degree was 
offered in addition to the B.A. For some 
years the average enrollment had been 
only 27. In 1906 it reached 68. 

In the spring of 1917 a fifth of the 
students entered military service in the 
Great War, and most of those who 
remained were enrolled in the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps. Then the 
Charleston City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs applied for the admission of young 
women to the College, offering to provide 
the salary for a director of such students. 
The trustees responded by opening eight 
departments to women, their enrollment 
reaching 43 in 1920, which was a little 
less than one-third of the total. Soon 
a night school of commerce and admin- 
istration was established for adults. In 
1927 a memorial fund of $100,000 was 
created, and new departments were 
added, including one of education. Dur- 
ing these years the students were per- 
mitted to take part in athletics and 
fraternity life, and the College of Charles- 
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REVIEWS 


ton thus took on the aspects of the 
modern college. 

Cumberland University had its origin 
in the acceptance by the General Assembly 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
of a gift of $10,000 from citizens of 
Lebanon, Tennessee, for the erection of a 
college building there. The original fac- 
ulty comprised a professor of languages 
and a professor of mathematics, and the 
student body numbered 45. The legis- 
lature granted a charter on December 30, 
1843. Four years later the number of 
students was 148, of whom 30 were 
candidates for the ministry. 

Both the College of Arts and the Pre- 
paratory School had a four-year course, 
and in 1847, a law department was estab- 
lished, the first in Tennessee or the 
Southwest. A few years later a theolog- 
ical department and a school of engineer- 
ing were added, and the total enrollment 
was 481 in 1858. The Civil War prac- 
tically swept the institution and its 
endowment of $150,000 away. In 1865 
the College and the Law School were 
reopened, and the motto E cineribus 
resurgo and the figure of a_ phoenix 
became a permanent part of the seal of 
the university. Like the College of 
Charleston this institution made a remark- 
able recovery after the war in its faculty, 
number of students, and endowment. It 
added a business college. In the early 
1890's it acquired a new campus (55 
acres) on which a handsome Memorial 
Hall was erected. It now became co- 
educational, built a men’s dormitory at a 
cost of $50,000, and in 1917 suffered a 
setback a the Great War, through 
withdrawal of students and compliance 
with government regulations. 

In 1922 the Schools of Commerce and 
Journalism were organized and in 1923 
a Summer School. Two years later the 
number of students mounted to 750. In 
1927 a campaign was started to raise a 
fund of $1,000,000. One-fifth of this 
amount appears to have been subscribed 
when the campaign was interrupted by 
the depression. 

The histories of both institutions are 
well illustrated and indexed, and that of 
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the College of Charleston is supplied with 
appendices giving the charters and other 
documents, lists of the trustees, faculty 
members, and students, masters’ and 
honorary degrees, a bibliography, and 
editorial notes. 

Wivsur H. SIEBERT 

Ohio State University 


Much Valuable Information 


InpiIvipuALizinc Epucation, by J. E. 
Walters. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Incorporated, 1935. xvi+278 pp. 
$2.50. 


The author of Individualizing Educa- 
tion has presented a subject in which 
interest is growing rapidly. While a 
number of books dealing with student- 
personnel work have been published 
during the last decade, some have dealt 
only with certain aspects of the subject, 
and others more general in scope are 
already out of date. This book appears 
at an opportune time. Its purpose 
as stated by the author is “to present 
the methods of individualizing education 
by means of the applied personnel pro- 
cedures and techniques a dealing with 
the student in college, high school, and 
grammar school.” Thisstatement implies 
a scope too comprehensive to be dealt 
with effectively in a single volume; it 
promises more than the author has given. 
Personnel work at the college level is dealt 
with somewhat completely and effectively 
from the standpoint of organization and 
methods. Occasional chapters or sec- 
tions in chapters treat personnel work at 
the lower educational levels, but much 
less satistactorily. 

Directors of personnel and staff mem- 
bers in personnel offices will find in 
this work much valuable information 
assembled from many sources, supple- 
mented by data derived from experi- 
mental projects directed by the author 
in his institution. The outlines of plans 
for administering personnel work in 
institutions of different types and sizes 
and of the services included in these 
programs are particularly informative. 

The reader is conscious at times of a 
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repetition of topics, probably due largely 
to the general plan upon which the book 
as a whole is organized. The writer of 
this review feels that certain very impor- 
tant aspects of counseling, particularly 
diagnostic and remedial work with stu- 
dents handicapped by poor reading or 
study techniques, have been given too 
little consideration at the expense of 
others, placement, for example, that have 
been treated extensively. 

The book as a whole is readable and 
worth reading. It points the direction 
of educational emphasis and is a source 
of practical information, though as already 

inted out it is not exhaustive either in 
its presentation of the field it is designed 
to cover or in the topics discussed. 

A. J. BkumBAUGH 
University of Chicago 


First Years 


BarnarD Becinninos, by Annie Nathan 
Meyer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1935. 196 pp. $2.00. 


Girls accept collegiate education today 
without batting an eye. A hundred 
years ago they submitted to exclusion 
from the groves of Academe with about 
as much equanimity. Between 1836 and 
1936 a revolution has taken place in 
women’s education. The “female semi- 
nary,” gaining ground since the middle 
of the eighteenth century, had come 
slowly to typify a thorough secondary 
education, accepted by enlightened public 
opinion as proper for a maid of brains. 
On this historic foundation the super- 
structure of collegiate education in several 
types of institutions was built: the 
separate woman’s college, the coeduca- 
tional institution, and finally, the affiliated 
college. This volume deals with the 
emergence of one of the most important 
institutions of the third type. 

Though the first forty years of the 
woman’s college movement had been the 
hardest, it was still not popular for a girl 
to go to college in the seventies—even 
though she lived in New York City. In 
fact, it seemed to some like social suicide. 
When Annie Nathan Meyer told her 
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father she would go to college, he said 


sadly: “You will never be married,” | 


She was courageous; she went; but she 
found that the “stony substitute known 
as the Collegiate Course for Women.” 
offered at Columbia, was little to her 
liking (page 3). Twice a year she had 
interviews with her professors, but apart 
from this, she carried on her studies ag 
best she might. In effect, the trustees 
had said: “We are not prepared to 
educate girls; if, however, they can 
contrive to educate themselves, we will 
certify the fact” (page 38). Small 
wonder that she wrote: “I had received 
really very little if any inspiration or help 
from the Professors with whom I had 
contact” (page 20). 

The story of the beginning of bootleg 
education for women at Columbia js 
fascinating. As early as 1873, we are 
told, girls had attended certain classes, 
though it was an “irregularity” for them 
to do so. A trustee found that his own 
daughter was among them. Something 
had to be done to “regularize”’ this eating 
of the forbidden fruit (page 5). In 1876, 
the Memorial of Sorosis to Columbia 
trustees was turned down; and similar 
action was taken again in 1879. In 
1882, after a public meeting of the 
Association for the Promotion of the 
Higher Education of Women, a petition 
signed by fourteen hundred men and 
women was presented to the trustees, 
citing the example of recent action at 
Cambridge. “There is not the slightest 
doubt,” says the author, that the “‘con- 
stant dropping of petitions upon the 
minds of the Columbia trustees did 
succeed in wearing into them a definite 
impression”’ for, after careful labor, the 
“Select Committee of the Education of 
Women” drew up a comprehensive plan 
that was established as the Collegiate 
Course for Women. Girls who passed 
an examination on the prescribed work 
(which they prepared for wherever and 
howsoever they could) were to receive 
certificates, but within three years the 
coveted Bachelor’s degree was authorized 
(page 13). Dissatisfaction with _ this 
imperfect arrangement, however, soon 
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led to a move for a full-fledged woman’s 
college, affiliated with Columbia—the 
Barnard College of today. In this move- 
ment, the author states, President Bar- 
nard’s preference for coeducation (though 
he did not like the term) was really an aid, 
since the conservative trustees warmed 
to the affiliated institution to avoid the 
greater evil. Of coeducation Dr. Morgan 
Dix said: “I shall oppose it to the end”’ 
(page 35). : 

Though certain aspects of Barnard’s 
early years are unexplored, and though 
a different organization of the material 
might be more agreeable to many 
readers, this more or less autobiographical 
volume is an interesting, valuable record, 
offering an intimate, documented story 
which perhaps no one can tell better than 
its author, since she personally took a 
rominent part in the process of creating 

arnard College. Valuable material is 
found in Appendices A to J. There isa 
four-page index but no bibliography. 

Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


A Guide to Guides 


Guime To REFERENCE Books, by Jsadore 
Gilbert Mudge. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1936. x+504 pp. 
$4.25. 


The library world and the research 
student will welcome this revised edition 
of the “Mudge guide.” Miss Mudge has 
modestly called it simply the sixth 
edition, though she might truly have 
entitled it “sixth edition, revised and en- 
larged.” Theenlargement consists largely 
of new titles appearing since 1929, which 
is the date of the fifth edition. The 
revision includes not only the noting 
of new editions of older publications, 
together with price changes, but also, 
in many cases, of new annotations for 
such older titles. New publications some- 
times so alter the usefulness of hitherto 
standard reference tools as to necessitate 
reannotation in the light of the altered 
usage. An enlarged and expanded index 
1s also a feature of this new edition. 

The general arrangement of former 
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editions has been followed with a few 
new or altered subdivisions. Comparing 
the old and new editions one finds such 
changes as the following: the section 
Union List of Periodicals is much ex- 
panded; the section on Dissertations is 
greatly improved; the section Societies has 
been changed to Societies and Museums; 
the section on Encyclopedias has added 
references to reviews in the Subscription 
Books Bulletin; the Government Docu- 
ments section is enlarged, thereby being 
much more helpful. 

Regarding the special-subjects section, 
I shall mention only the subdivision 
Education. Here the additions of new 

ublications and the added subsection on 
Nelleteshige and Scholarships make a great 
improvement over former editions. We 
do note minor flaws: the inclusion of 
Ryan’s Literature of American School and 
College Athletics under the section Ameri- 
can Universities when it would seem more 
useful under Bibliography, and the omis- 
sion of the College Blue Book, which 
contains some information not otherwise 
readily found. 

Improvement in appearance is notice- 
able. The type face used makes for 
greater legibility and ease of use and the 
title page is pleasing. It is an excellent 
revision of a splendid reference tool. 

Rout E. SEEGER 
Ohio State University 
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Company, 1933- ix+273 pp. $3.50. 
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Ner, Kari. An Outline of the History of 
Music. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1935. xvi+386 pp. $3.50. 
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ciples. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1936. xvii+429 pp. $2.50. 

Penpry, EvizapetH R., AND HARTSHORN, 
Hucu. Organizationsfor Youth, NewYork: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1935. xii+ 
359 PP. $2.75. 

Rernwarnt, Emma, ano Bev, Frank A. An 
Introduction to Education. Boston: Chris- 
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SaDLeR, W. S._ Theory and Practice of 
Psychiatry. St. Louis, Missouri. C. V, 
Mosby Company, 1936. xxii+1231 pp. 
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Sincer, Epcar A. On the Contented Life. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1936. 3+271 pp. $2.00. 

SmitH, T. V. Creative Sceptics: In De- 
Sense of the Liberal Temper. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark and Company, 1934. 
vii+270 pp. $2.00. 

SmirH, Wittarp M. Factual Outlines 
of English Literature from the Begin- 
nings to 1900. New York: Pitman 
Publishing Company, 1936. 264 pp. 
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PB nl HERBERT. Statistics for Students 
of Psychology and Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936. viii+ 
373 PP- _ $3.50. 

STEIGER, G. Nye. 4 History of the Far East, 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1936. vi+ 
928 pp. $4.75. 

StomBauGH, Ray. 4 Survey of the Move- 
ments Culminating in Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion in Secondary Schools. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936. vit+ig2pp. Cloth,$2.10. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education, No. 670.) 

STREBEL, RatpH F. The Nature of the Super- 
vision of Student-Teaching in Universities 
Using Cooperating Public High Schools. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. vi+ 155 pp. $1.75. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, No. 655.) 

STUDEBAKER, JoHn W. Plain Talk. Wash- 
ington: National Home Library Foundation, 
1936. ix+166 pp. $.25. 

Tuomas, Mitton Hatsey. Columbia Uni- 
versity Officers and Alumni 1754-1857: 
Compiled for the Committee on General 
Catalogue. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. xi+431 pp. $3.00. 
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Georce F. International Law. New York: 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In The Lay Magazines 


“Annapolis—Stronghold of Mediocrity,” 
by James Oliver Brown, Forum, Octo- 
ber, 1936. 

Mr. Brown, a graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, is 
stinging in his criticism of it as an educa- 
tional institution. According to him, its 
training has three great shortcomings: 
“the failure to develop the thought 
process, the failure to provide a broad 
education, and the failure to develop 
character, initiative, and individuality.” 

Discipline the Academy has, but “the 
habit of obedience is not developed by 
regulation of details.” Moreover, there 
is not even a pretence of real education, 
thought-provoking education; indeed, the 
aim seems to be “to ascertain the amount 
of knowledge acquired outside the class- 
room, rather than to furnish any knowl- 
edge in the classroom.” There is no 
lecturing; with few exceptions the in- 
structors are naval officers stationed 
temporarily at the Academy. But even 
with an adequate faculty, the midship- 
men could not receive a good education 
with the present list of courses—there 
is not time. The day is crammed with 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, seaman- 
ship, navigation, ordnance and gunnery, 
languages, physical development, and 
hygiene. Only a few of the most ele- 
mentary courses are offered in English 
literature, history, economics, and gov- 
ernment. Consequently, the Academy 
students are “dead from the neck up.” 
This mental stagnation carries over into 
the student’s later life and evidences 
itself in his constant resistance to reform. 

What is to be done? Mr. Brown 
recommends a board of trained men— 
appointed from the outside, not from the 
Naval Department—to study the evils 
and make changes. 


This commission must provide teachers 
who will inspire and guide. It must set up a 
system of lecturing and self-education. It 
must make the Academy a place where 
midshipmen are treated as and given the 
liberties of other men of college age. . . . Time 
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must be found in which to teach technological 
and naval subjects and also to provide for that 
sound general education which naval officers 
peculiarly require. To do this I hope that 
the commission will adopt Admiral Sims’ plan 
of changing the Academy into a graduate 
naval school of from one year to eighteen 
months, with the requirement of a completed 
general education in a college before ad- 
mission. It may see the need of extending the 
course to five or six years. It may adopt a 
plan of raising the age and standards of 
admission, continuing in its present four-year 
status with a greater concentration upon the 
humanities. 


But whatever its changes are, prophesies 
the author, “it is certain that the com- 
mission will not allow for long the 
maintenance of the present mediocre 
institution for training United States 
naval officers.” 


“And Sadly Teach,” by Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve, The American Scholar, Autumn, 
1936. 

This article, subtitled “State Require- 
ments that Discourage Educated Persons 
from Teaching,” discusses a situation 
which has become increasingly prevalent 
during the depression years—the tendency 
to discourage educated persons from 
teaching in our public schools and to 
insure the employment of the less edu- 
cated members of the educated class. 
State boards of education too often have 
demanded a set course of study from 
prospective teachers which automatically 
limits the employment to graduates of a 
local normal school. The result is that 
“it seems to be rapidly becoming im- 
possible for graduates of our best liberal 
arts colleges to teach in the public schools 
of this country.”” Furthermore, too much 
prescribed technical training interferes 
with the student’s acquiring some mastery 
of the subject or subjects he is going to 
teach. 

Perhaps the solution lies in a fifth 
year of educational work following the 
Bachelor’s degree. Some solution is in- 
evitable, however, for “a rising tide of 
protest is becoming evident.” 














OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


1. Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges 
Edited by Ropert L. Ketty. Issued four times a year. $3. 


2. The Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting, 1936 
(Bulletin, March, 1936). $1.50 


3. College Music 
By RanpDALt THOMPSON 
Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical 
selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50 


4. Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 
By Epwarp Sarrorp JONES 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50 
5. Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Social Sciences 


By Epwarp SaFrrorD JONES 
An essential supplement to Comprehensive Examinations in American 
Colleges by the same author. Single copy, $1.25; 10 copies, $10. 


6. Architectural Planning of the American College 


By J. Freperick Larson and Arcuige M. PALMER 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. $2. 


7. College Instruction in Art 
By Arcuie M. PatmMer and Grace Hotton 
A comprehensive survey of recent developments in the teaching of 
art in American colleges and universities. The aims, content, and 
conduct of art instruction in more than six hundred institutions. $1. 


8. Two-Way Currents of Service: Colleges and Their Alumni 
By Rutu E. ANDERSON 
100 copies, $6.00; so'copies, $3.50; single copy, 15 cents 

9. Present Alumni Developments 


By Fiorence H. Snow, Cuartes J. Miev, and Epna LEE Woop 
24 pp. 100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $3.00; single copy, IO cents 


10. College Instruction in the Arts 
By Freperick C. Ferry, Francis Henry Taytor, Roperta M. 
FANSLER, and ARTHUR PopE 
28 pp. 100 copies, $6.00; 50 copies, $3.00; single copy, Io cents 


Descriptive circular including additional titles will be mailed on 
request. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 
Association of American Colleges 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


















































